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11 Wincott Street, Kennington, London, S. E.—already referred to: 
Mr. Jefferson wrote: Just a line in praise of the excellent Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa. 
I have been a cyclist for the last six or seven years, and I go in for racing a great deal. 
I started using Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa some three months ago, and I find a great 
difference in my . I am now able to stay and endure greater fatigue than I did 
- before using Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa. All I can say is ; : 


All YOU CLAIM FOR IT IS QUITE TRUE. 


--¥ shall not use any OTHER PREPARATION but yours whilst training this season.” 


The following is the testimonial of the London Cyclist—Mr. J. H. JEFFERSON, 


The replenishing of the system from the wasting of tissues which is going on every 
day can only be accomplished by the proper assimilation of food. 

It cannot be done with medicine. It can, however, be accomplished with a perfect, 
flesh-forming, palatable, and agreeable Food Beverage. Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is such a 
‘Food Beverage, possessing, as it does, wonderful nourishing, strengthening, and stimu- 
. lative powers, unsurpassed by any food beverage. Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Covoa is not a 
medicine. It does simply what it is claimed to do, and its strengthening powers are 
being recognised to an extent hitherto unknown in the history of any preparation. 


%%% %%% 


Merit, and merit alone, is what is claimed for Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and the 
proprietors are prepared to send to any reader who names this paper (a post- card 
will do) a dainty sample tin of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Odcona free and post paid. 5 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, 6d., Od., and 1s. 6d. Can be obtained from all Chemists, . 
Grocers, and Stores, or from Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa Ltd., 60, 61 and 62 Bunhill J 2 i 
Row, London, E. C. i * : | 
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frou CANNOT DE SURE THAT IT Bi 
GALLAHER’S _ 
‘TWO FLAKES’ |, 
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of New York, tells a most striking si amusing Aar. A mene 
of his tion, who had been a terrible swaarer, got conver a 
‘Soon after his conversion, a mean, desperate fellow came into hi 


YOU ARE sie ie YOU (NSIST ON GETTING T fina, ad A tamen. Meee 
by his conduct, he at last addressed him as follows: Tou men 


IN THEIR 1, 2. OR & 02. DECORATED TIM, despicable fellow, you make me feel so bad I want to swear at or 


SECURED BY PATENT BAND. but I can't, because I am Christian; but if you go downstairs int. 
the other office to my partner, he lt swear at you for me. The fat 
was the man wanted his swearing to be done by proxy; you may 
manage swearing like that, but other things you can’t. Take gout 
health for instance: if you suffer, say From In ion, Biliousness. 
Wind on the Stomach, Liver Complaints, Sick Headache, Costive- 
ness, Spasms, &e., you must yourself take Page Woadcock’s Wind 
Pills. It strikes us you won't be well till you get them. 

Mr. James Parsons, of Bristol; the Auther af dhe Man with 
| the White Hat,” and conductor of the largest Bible Class in the 
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THE MOS? EFFICACIOUS REMEDY IS III a Be = 
PULMONARY CONSUMPTION. eo] BUC 
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wm WOT curc every disease. 
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World, writes: ‘(I have myself, and in my own family, derived 
great benefit from taking your WIND PILLS for INDIGESTION, 
and shall not fail to recommend them largely to my friends. Use 
my testimouy as you please. 

All sufferers from Indigestion, Liver Complaint, Wind on the 
Stomach, Costiveness, Sick Headache, Nervous Debility, Palpitation 
lg of the Heart, Biliousness, &c., should avail ves of this most 
excellent Medicine. Men may 2 ~~ them in reduced 


Page Woodcock’s Wit Pils being pu potable, ‘Tasteless, 
and Mild and Tonic in heir ‘action, Sus With perfect 
aa? ry the most delicate of either se 

edicine Vendors at 1/t} and 1% “Post & fare for pr ice from 
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Just a line to remind you of the existence of the Fresh Air Fund. Hope you haven't entirely forgotten it, good people. 
Nie rener will lift a * child out of misery into happiness — for one day, at least. 
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A Bit Too Nervous. 


A YOUTHFUL typine had just been 3 by a 


a rominent lawyer. She. had never done 
fore, and was somewhat nervous. The lawye 
himself back in his chair and began dictating a brief. 
He talked for about five minutes, when the girl stopped 
with & horrified look on her face. 
, Woald = mind SUE oe 1 Sa P” the 
“Wo ou 8a: all over again? 
bir! Whee fer eyes tall of Poste igi 


* re oot to put paper in the machine.” 


lar work 


Mas. R 
George, look here! 
look perfectly beautiful? 

Mr. Luneleigh : “ Yes, love. It would be a shame to 
take N away from it, wouldn't it) 


— — 
Bear- Baiting In Liv Liverpool. 


with her husband): “Oh, 
Soerr t fi of diamonds 


this showcase 


So 9 —— ee g that oe * — 
attem o suppress ae 
5 3 more ue sh, if cea 
of he 1 at a e election 
before bis worsbi started for church. — 
attended in numbers 


There was a famous bear at 23 which showed 
such seated it with 8g 1782 that certain fair admirers pre- 
a 2 it with ribbons, and 


4 special entertainment 
5 which Bruin sat out in the front 


of their box. 
But of gossip about bull and bear baiting there i is no 


end. Enthusiastic lovers of Shakespeare read 3 
interect the petition of the 

to Queen Elizabeth in 1595, com: e 
performances had been quite late because 
everyone went to the theatre. 


— — ů 
Mz. Prox: “I see theres a magistrate up North 
clapping his wife” times when a man is justified in 


Tes, and I suppose you agree with him, 

don’t you? * 
Mr. Peck: “I should say not! If I held such a view 
thie that do you suppose you would have escaped up to 
His last words were drowned by the noise he made 
hey tumbling down the stairs leading to the front 
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als One Man There. 
A EATTALION of volunteer in infantry were drilling in a 
field when a t of r cavalry rode by. The 
colone! of the cavalry his men to watch the 
volunteers, and getting into conversation with the 
oolonel of the latter, he criticised their drill unfavour- 
ably, especially their want of steadiness. The volunteer 
colone: was a fellow, and he cried very 4 
„Mx men are as steady as any regiment of regulars.” 
1 do not think so,” retorted the cavalry man, ‘ 8 
11 5 rh up your men in order to receive cavalry, 
TOTS 


— in the usual way. geo 
ta lop Sim and thon, pi tas Gard tf comeaed 
a 
nd sho: * 


225 unteers, however, lost their nerve when t 
a huge horses ee . Ay en — 


showmg no eign of 
T — on = Ws 


n 
1 leveled. 
His colone ged at the others’ tight approached 
the her, and clapptg han on the back. , cried : 
oo ly man in the regiment. . You scorned 
o run. 

Fes, air. the hero; “I were stuck to the. 
„ een er befehl 


———— 
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e of infantry 
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The Wisest Plan. 


Suppose, my little lady, 
Your doll should 5 her head. 
Could you make it whole by crying 
Till your eyes and nose were red 
And wouldn't it be pleasanter 
To treat it as a 30 
And say you're glad "twas wily 
And not your head that broke ? 


1 e. you're dressed for walking, 
d the rain comes pouring down, 
Will it clear off any sooner 
Because you scold and frown P 
And wouldn't it be nicer 
For you to smile than po 
And so make sunshine ine — house. 
When there is none without ? 


Suppose yours re my little man, 
8 very hard to get, 
Will it hake | it any easier 

For you to sit and fret 
And wouldn't it be wiser 

„Than waiting, like a dunce, 
To go to work in earnest, 

And learn the thing at once ? 


Suppose that some boys have a horse, 
And some a coach and pair, 

Will it tire „Jou less while walking 
To say, It isn't fair? 

* wouldn't it be nobler = 

o keep your temper sw 

And in var heart be thankful 

You can walk upon your feet P 


the world don't please you, 
or: the way some ple do, 7” 
Do zon think the whale o 


And isn’t it, my boy or girl, 
The wisest, bravest — 
Whatever comes or doesn’t come, 
To do the best you can? 


No Wonder His Mind Gave Way. 


. 3 !” exclaimed ned the visitor, “what is the 
meaning of that dreadful noise 

“ Oh, . 2 u the neee of the lunatic 
asylum, “is “is ae the most desperate case at present 


„Dear me! Gan I ee him?” 
. Well, it would hardly be safe for you to enter his 
4 but u may look through h this.” 
a the supe: sinhendes t pushed aside a sliding 
Peasy in the door, pa the visitor peered through the 


elder! tleman, grey-haired, and of 
Thai it ate eay, his aspect would have 
ee site o tae be ae ae 
e attempt to bite a brass knob off his bed- 

t frequent intervals he would remove his teeth 
knob and emit a succession of weird and 


“Very sad case,” observed the superintendent. “A 


1 


saw an 


10 


month ago he was as sane as yourself. But one day 


while crossing the street he was knocked down by a 


Tana his injuries affected his reason? 
“No. It wasn't the injuries that did it. 
dismounted and apologised.” é 


— —-— 9 — 


“ WHEN I am telling a man a story I stop short if I 
eee a peculiar gleam in his eye 

“ Does 8 hes bes keer it before? 

“No, it means that he isn’t listening because he is 
thinking up 1 one he intends to tell me.“ 

— — 

Customer: “Look here, the first time I used this 

snd oped al I bought « of you the black dye soaked out 
all over’ me.” 
rn frendt, dat vos von new batent 

— ve umprella. You see it ish von If 
anyvons dake hims you can dell him py his clodings.” 


The cyclist 


the “Big of Chasity—posh it 


at 


Exrrnxn at 
Sramonkns“ Hari. 
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A Peculiar French Law. 


Escroquerig is a crime which has no distinct 

es in any country but France. 
nglish lady was recently sentenced to twelve 

months’ imprisonment for ordering a costume she was 
not able to pay for, and an English governess was sen- 

tenced to six weeks’ imprisonment for taking a cal, 
without — able to pay the fare. 

The French are eminently practical people, and sce no 
great difference between running off with an article and 

tti 
t nglish 
escroquerie. 


fall under the law with regard t 
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BI FER: Who says women have no heads for 
business? There’sa woman made £10,000 by simply 
turnin; a hand over.” 

: “Phew! How?” 
17 She turned it over to Mr. Bullion. and now 
she’ 8 an Bullion. 
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Love’s Young Dream. 


THERE is iP temp woman of my acquaintance 
whose first wifely experience with the needle resulted in 
a capital joke. She eon what at appeared to be two 
immense rips on the inside of the of her husband's 
frock coat, and while he was in the City she 3 
3 When the young man came home to 
dinner his wife met him, coat in hand. 

„Le just mended it,” she said. 
awful rips in the tails of it. 5 

„Let me see, said the husband of the industrious 

woman. ‘I didn't know there was a tear in it.” 

“ Yes, there was, just gt 2 

But those are the——.” The young =e ca 
look of innocent doubt on his wife's face, and 
“Yes, those were fearful rips—things were getting in 
them all the time.” 

And the young man went alone into the tool-house, 
and picked out the threads in order to get at his bank- 
book and a few letters that he had in those tail pockets. 


Se 


CLERGYMAN (to youthful rustic at last examination 
before 1 por boy, what is -the meaning 
of the word repentan 

Boy: “ 2 8 sir, 1 don't know.” 


“There were two 


t the 
ped. 


. 1 8 „If 1 stole a loaf of bread, what should 
Boy : “ Please, sir, loc 8 i 
Clergyman : “ Well, but I was, shouldn't I be 
sorry afterwards?” 
Boy: = sir. 
Cc n: “Ab, now you see my meaning. Why 


should I feel sorry?” 
Boy: Please, sir, cos you was ketched.” 


— — 


Not so Bad. 


A younc artist had presumed to fall in love with the 
daughter of a famous rag ear It was long before 
the dawn of æsthetic taste. rofession of artist was 
looked upon as merely an Ai or idleness. 

3 7 become 5 bo wut of 8 rich aes 
ughter encouraged sui inter, Societ 

was shocked. The young bad ‘teloute, > Sake 

ot 2 were talents of a 8 tnt did not pa in 

those 

e entered the 1 house. and 
the women of the family the lady 8 
mother and sistero—begged him to I with the 
obstinate — and save the family honour. 

“ leg family honour!” said he. “ What has Enily 

been doing now? 
!” answered the full e 8 „She's 


i isgrace us all by ma bs artist! 8 
eee h!“ was t pe reply. “The fellow 
ooh 3 of an artist to make it anything of « 


women were indignant, we are told, but it is 


8 know that when the wealthy hi ome 


story he was so amused that he wi 
opposition to the marriage, 


it without paying for it. It often happens 15 2 
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NEW SERIES OF STORIES. 
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DORA MYRL, the Lady Detective 


By J. McDONNELL BODKIN. 
In. -u. HE CUT HIS STICK. 


He breathed freely at last as he lifted the small black 
E e ee the 
don empty railway carriage close behind 

bag with a manifest effort. Yet he was a 


he was weighted with a heavy responsibil ality. ree 

i he—a junior 

house of Gower and Grant— 

was taking from the head office in London to a branch two 
hundred miles down the line, 


The older and more experienced clerk, whose ordinary 
duty it was to convey the gold, had been taken strangely 
and suddenly ill at the last moment. 

There's Jim Pollock,” said the bank „ looking 
round for a substitute, “he'll do. He is enough to 
‘knock the bead of el free that interferes with him.” 


in EFFECT 
us a two- child. All the way down to this his eyes 
and strong right hand had never the for a moment. 
But here at the Eddicombe Junction he got locked in 
alone to a single first-class and there was a clear 


run of forty-seven miles to the next 
So with a sigh and shrug of relict he’ threw away his 


anxiety, lay in the soft scat, lit a pipe, drew a sporting 
paper from his ‘ket, and was ly absorbed in the 
account of the Rugby Rules International Championship 
match, for Jim himself was not without hopes of his “cap” 
in the near future. 

The train rattled out of the station and settled down to 
its smooth, easy stride, a good fifty miles an hour through 
the i country. : 

Still absorbed in his paper he did not notice the gleam of 
two y, keen eyes that watched him from the dark 
shadow under the opposite seat. He did not see that long, 
lithe, wiry figure uncoil and creep out, si‘ently as a snake, 
across the floor of the carriage. 

He saw nothing and felt nothing till he felt two murder- 
< hands clutching at his throat and a knee crushing his 
chest in. 5 

Jim was strong, but. before his sleeping strength had time 
to waken, he was down on his back cas p ae floor 
with a handkerchief soaked in chloroform jammed close to 
his mouth and nostrils. 

He struggled desperately for a moment or so, half rose, 
and almost 2 clinging assailant. But, even as he 
E the y drug stole strength and sense away; 
he fell back heavily and lay like a log on the carriage floor. 

The faithful fellow’s last thought as his senses left him 
was “The gold is gonc.” It was his first thought as he 
awoke with dizzy pain and racked brain from the deathlike 
swoon. The train was still at full specd, tho carriage doors 
were still locked, the carriage empty, and the bag was gone. 

He searched despairingly in the racks, under the seats— 
fae Jim let the window down with a clash and 


The train began to slacken specd and rumble into the 
station. Half-a-dozen porters ran together, the station- 
master following more leisurely as beseemed his dignity. 
Speedily a erowd gathered round the door. 

“TI have been robbed,” Jim shouted, of a black bag with 
45, 000 in it.” : 

The superinteadent pushed his way through the crowd. 

“ Where were you robbed, sir?” he said with a suspicious 
look at the dishevelled and excited Jim. 

Between this and Eddicombe Junction.” 

Impossible, sir. There is no stoppage between this and 
Eddicombe, and the carriage is empty.” 

“I thought it was empty at Eddicombe, but there must 
have been a man under the seat.” 

“There is no man under the seat now, retoited tho 
superintendent curtly ; “ you had better tell your story to 
the police. There is a detective en the platform.” 

Jim told his story to the detective, who Lstened gravely, 
and told him that he must consider bimself in cus 7 
pending inquiries. 

A telegram was sent to Eddicombe, and it was found that 
communication had been stopped. This must have ened 
«tite recently, for a telegram had gone through less than an 
hour before. The breakage was quickly located about nine 
miles outside Eddicombe. Some of the wires had been 
pulled down half way to the ground, and the insulators 
smashed to pieces on one of the poles, All round the 
the ground was trampled with heavy footprints. Wer 
passed through a couple of fields out on the and 
were lost. No other clue of any kind was f i 

The next day but one a card with the name, “Sir 
“rant,” was handed to Dora Myrl as she sat hard at wor 
in the little drawing-room which she called her . A 
portly, middl benevolent gentleman followed the 


card into the room. 
Miss Myri?” he said, extending his hand. “I have 
icent. I have-come 


heard of you from my friend, Lord 
to entreat assistance. I ain the senior partner of the 


your . 
banking firm of 7 3 You have heard of the 
way robbery, pe 
„I have heard all the had to tell me.“ 
—— Jules ll ee 1 ye 
5 se, „ am 
terested in the case. ! weaker inet 
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The police think——?” 


“Oh, they think there can be no doubt, about his guilt. 
wu ley thin 


have No one was in the 
5 could leave it. — threw out the tg an 
along the line. even pretend to find the 


the ground where the heavy bag fell, afew hundred 
yards nearer to Eddicombe than where the wires were pulled 
down.” — 


„What has been done? 


They have arrested the lad, and sent out the ‘hue and 


cry’ for a man with a very heavy calfskin bag- that's all. 
They salina sure they have caught the principal thief 


could have 1 out of the train at full speed. But 1 have 
seen the lad and I have my doubts.” 

“Can I see him?” 

“I would be very glad you did.” 

After five minutes conversation with Jim Pollock Dora 
drew Sir Gregory aside. 

“I think I see my way,” she said. “I will undertake the 

condition.” A : 


“ Any fee that——” N 

“ It’s not the fee. I never talk of the fee till the case is 
over. I will undertake the case if you give me Mr. Pollock 
to help me. Your instinct was right, Sir Gregory ; the boy 
is innocent.” 

There was much grumbling amongst the police when a 
nolle prosequi was entered on tchalf of the bank, and James 
Pollock was discharged from custody, and it was plainly 
hinted the Crown would interpose. ; 8 

Meanwhile Pollock was off by a morning train with Miss 
Dora Myrl from London to Eddicombe. He was brimming 
over with gratitude and devotion. Of course they talked of 
the robbery on the way down. 

„The bag was very heavy, Mr. Pollock? Dom asked. 

„I'd sooner carry it one mile then ten, Miss Myrl.“ 

“ Yet you are pretty strong, I should think.” 

She touched his protruding biceps ‘essionally with her 
finger tips, and he coloured to the roots of his hair. 

oe Would you know the man thut robbed you if you saw 
him again?” Dora asked. 

“Not from Adam. He had his hands on my throat, the 
chloroform crammed into my mouth before I knew where I 
was. It was about nine or ten miles outside Eddicombe. 
You believe there was a man, don’t you, Miss Myrl? You 
are about the only person that does. I don't blame them, 
for how did the ae get out of the train going at the rato 
of sixty miles un hour, that’s what fetches me. Pon my 
word,” he concluded incoherently, “if I was any other chap 
I'd believe myself guilty on the evidence. Can you tell how 
the trick was done, Miss Myrl? ” : 

„That's my seerct for the present, Mr. Pollcck, but I may 
tell you this much, when we get to the pretty little town of 
Eddicombe I will look out for a stranger with a crooked 
ttick instcad of a black bag.” - 

There were three hotels in Eddicombe. Mr. Mark Brown 
and his sister were hard te please. They tried the three in 
succession, keeping their eyes about them for a stranger 
with a crooked stick, and spending their leisure time 
exploring the town and country on a pair of capital bicycles 
which they hired in the town. 

As Miss Brown (alias Dora Myrl) was going down the 
stairs of the third hotel cne sunshiny afternoon a week after 
their arrival, she met midway, face to face, a tall, middle- 
aged man, limping a littlo—a very litte, and leaning on a 
stout oak stick with a dark, shiny varnish and a crooked 
handle. She passed him without a second glance. 

But that evening she gossipped with the chambermaid 
and learnt that the stranger was a commercial traveller 
Mr. McCrowder—who had been staying some weeks at the 
hotel, with an occusional run up to London in the train 
and run round the country on his bicyele, a nice, eas. ly 
pleased, pleasant spoken gentleman,” the chambermaid 
added on her own account. 

Next day Dora Myrl met the stranger again in the same 
place on the stairs. Was it her awkwardness or his? As 
she moved aside to let him pass, her little fogt caught in 
the stick, jerked it from his hand, and sent it clattering 
down the stairs into the hall. - 

She ran swiftly down the stairs in pursuit, and carried it 


hack with a pretty a to the owner; but not before she 
had seen on the i the crook a deep notch, cutting 
through the varnish into the wood. 


At dinner that day their table adjoined Mr. McCrowder’s. 
Half way through the meal she asked Jim to tell her what 
the hour was as her watch N 
request, for she sat facing the clock, and he had to turn 
round to see it. But Jim tarned obediently, and came face 
to face with Mr. McCrowder, who started and stared at the 

im 


curious little incident closed. , 
That evening Dora played a musical little jingle on the 


piano in their private si -room, touching the notes 
the closed the pianc sith ty erp =o aaa 
e a . 
Kr. Perf si 


“ Well, Miss Myrl,” said Jim, who had been watching her 
= the honest, stupid admiration of a big New- 


“We will take a ride together on our bicycles to-morrow. 


C for the “Ch ” welcome indeed! 
Da “Day iar the coeatty ” ead a glorious feed, 
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I cannot say what hour, but have them ready when I cal 
for them.” 4 

“Yes, Miss Myrl.” x 

“ And bring a ball of stout twine in your pocket. 

“Yes, Miss Myrl.” 

„By the way, have you a revolver?” 

5 Maver or such N i 

“Could use it if you go’ 8 5 

wl hardiy know the bute from the muzzle, but —modestly 
U can fight a little bit with my fists, if that’s any use.” 

Not the least in this case. An ounce of lead can stop a 
fourteen stone champion. Besides, ond xix - shooter is enough, 
and I’m not too bad a shot.” 5 

“You don’t mean to say, Miss Myrl, that you 

“I don't mean to say one word more at present, Mr. 

Pollock, only have the bicycles ready when I want them and 
the twine. 
Next morning, after an exceptionally early breakfast, 
Dora took her place with a book in her hand coiled up on a 
sofa in the bow-window of the empty drawing-room that 
looked out on tke street. She kept one cye on her book 
and the other on the window from which the steps of the 
hotel were visible. 

About half-past rere 3 * N Mr. ee 
down the steps, not ing a carrying h cle 
with a big canvas n strapped to the handie-bar. 

In a moment she, too, was down in the hall where the 
bicycles stood ready; in another she and Pollock were in 
the saddle, vag swiftly and smoothly along the etreet 
just as the tall figure of Mr. McCrowder was vanishing 
round a distant corner. ö 

We have got to keep him in sight,” Dora whispered to 
her companion as they sped vig, | * or rather, I have got to, 
and you must keep me in sight. Now let me go to the front. 
Hold as far back as you can without losing sight of me, and 
the moment I wave a white handkerchief, scorch !” 

Pollock nodded and fell back, and in this order, each about 
half a mile apart, the three riders swept out of the town 
into the open country. 

The sae be front was doing a strong, steady twelve miles 
an hour, but the roads were and Dora her 
distance without an effort, while Pollock beld back. 
For a full hour this of follow-my-leader was played 
without a change. . McCrowder left the town at the 

ite direction to the railway, but now he to wheel 
round towards the line. Once slanced d and saw 
only a single girl cycling in the Stance on the deserted 
road. The next he saw no one, for Dora rode close to the 
inner curve. 

Now t were a mile or so from the place 
telegra: Sikes were broken down, and Dora, who knew the 
lie of the land, felt sure t little bicycle trip was drawing 
to a close. iy : — A 

They were climbing a long. easy, winding slope, thickly 
wooded on either side. The man in front 3 
Dora answered it with another, and Pollock : 

a we — Mrnel 3 ‘and 
croseed the bend of the , turned a curve, | 
went swiftly ea a gated decline, shaded by the inter- 
lacing branches of grea‘ i 55 

FEE 

denly from hi with one 0 
cy come. There was no as view, for Dora held 


passers by, unstrapped the bag from the handle bar, 

and clambered oe the ar play an agility that was sur- 
rising in one of his apparent age. 5 5 

P Dora was just round the corner in time to see him leap 
from the top of the wall into the thick wood. At once she 
drew out and waved her white handkerchief, then eettled 
hertelf in the saddle and made her bicycle fly through the 
rush of a sudden wind down thé slope. 

Pollock saw the 5. * e his handle- bar, 
and pedalled uphill like the piston a steam-engine. 

The man’s e by the roadside was a flnger- post for 
Dora. She, in her turn, overperched the wall ag lightly as a 
bird. Gathering her tailor-made skirt around her, she 

and listened intently. She could see n. , but a 
ittle way in front, a slight rustling of the branches caught 
her quick ears. 1 . 

Moving in the underwood, stealthily and silently as a 
rabbit, she caug@ a glimpse through the leaves of a dark 
grey tweed suit fifteen or twenty yards off. A few steps more 
a had a clear view. The man was on his knoes; he 
had drawn a black leather 3 a thick tangle of ferns 
at the foot of a great old beech tree, and was cramming 
a number of little canvas sacks into his bicycle bag. 

Dora moved cautiously forward till she stood in a little 
opening, clear of the undergrowth, free to use her right 
arm 85 


Good morning, Mr. McCrowder!” she cried sharply. 
The man and turned and saw a girl half. zen 
yards off standing clear in the sunlight, with a mocking 
tte pe promod t his right hand left the ba 
out @ curse; ig: g 
and mole to his side 
“ command came clear and sharp. 
“Throw up your hands!” 
He looked again. The sunlight glinted on the barrel of a 
revolver, pointed straight at his head, with an steady 


“Up with your hands or I fire!” and his hands went 


head. 
The next instant Jim Pollock came the 
CC 


short with a cry of amazement. 
“Steady!” came Dora’s quiet voice. “Don’t get in my 
5 th isin bin right bond cost noel Now 
a ver ; Now 
tio bis hands !” 

Jim Pollock did his work as directed. But while 
he wound the strong cord round the wrists and arms of Mr. 


| 
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Jlisgrace that followed, and if he strained the knots extra 
tight it’s hard to blame him. 

* New,” said Dora, “finish his packing.” And Jim 
crammed the remainder of the canvas sacks into the big 
hicycle bag. 

ycu don’t mind the weight? 

He gave a delighted grin for answer as he swung both 
bags in his hands. 

s 4 ” said Dora to the thief, and he stumbled to his 
feet sulkily. Walk in front. I mean to take you back to 
Eddicombe with me.” 0 

When they got on the road side Pollock strapped the 
bicycle bag to his own handle-bar. 

“May I trouble you, Mr. Pollock, to unscrew one of the 
pedals of this 3 bicycle’ said Dora. 

It was done in a twinkling. 

Nc give him a lift up,” she said to Jim; “he is going 
to ride back with one pedal.” a 

The abject thief held up his bound wrists imploringly. 

« Ch, I see, that’s all right, I noticed you held the middle 
of your handle-bar from choice coming out. You'll do it 


from necessity going back. We'll look after you. Don't 
whine ; you've played a bold game and lost the odd trick, 
und you've got to up, that’s all about it.” 


was a wild sensation in Eddiec mbe when in broad 
noon the. bank thief was brought riding on a one-pedalled 
machine to the police barrack and handed into custody. 
Lora was hard set to ride back through the cheoring crowd 
t. the hotel. ‘ 

A wire brought Sir Gregory Grant down by the afternoon 
train, and the three dined together that night at his cost— 
the best dinner and wine the hotel could supply. Sir 
Gregory was brimming over with delight, like the Bubbling 
cham e in his wine glass. 
“Your health, Mr. Pollock,” eaid the banker to the junior 
clerk. “We will make up in the bank to you for the 
annoyance you have had. You shall fix your own fee, Mies 
Myrl, or, rather, I'Il fix it for you if you will allow me. 
Shall we eay half the salvage? But I am dying with 
8 to know how you managed to find the money and 
the thief.” 

“It was easy enough when you come to think of it, Sir 


Gregory. The man would have been a fool to tramp across 
the country with a black bag full of gold while the ‘hue 
and cry’ was hot on him. His e was to hide it and lie 
low—and he did. The sight of Mr. Pollock at the hotel 
hurried . N as I hoped it would. That's all.” 

“Oh, s not all. How did you find the man? How 


did the man get out of the train going at the rate of sixty 
miles an hour? But I sy I'd best ask that question 
of Mr. Pollock, who was Pe 
“Don’t ask me any questicn, sir,” said Jim, with a look of 
profound admiration in Dora's direction. She played the 
game off her own bat. All I know is that the chap cut his 
eer _— 8 for me.“ b Wes ‘ied 
you have on my curiosity, Miss Myrl ?” 
With sure, Sir Gregory. You must have noticed, as 
where the was broken down the line 
was embanked, and the ran quite close to the railwa 
—— It was easy for an active man to slip a — 
stick, this, over the two or three of the wires and so 
swing himself into the air clear of the train. The acquired 
motion would carry him along the wires to the post, and 
ey a chance of sa pons es W 
8 ‘ove! yon’re 33 Myrl. It's te simple 
when one comes to think of it. But, still, I don't under- 
stand how——” 
“The friction of the wise,” Dora went on, in the even 
tone of a lecturer, “with a man's weight on it would bite 
into the wood of the stick—like that.” 
held out the crook of a dark, thick, oak stick for Sir 
to examine, and he peered at it through his gold 


8 
“The moment I saw that notch,” Dora added quietly, “I 
knew how Mr. McCrowder had cut his stick.” 


(Next Ween: “The Last Shall Be First.” 


COME NOW! For one shilling 
a week from now you may 
go to the PARIS &XHIBI- 
TION next year. 


EXCURSION No. 1. 
Weekly mente of 1-ecr for io Mm 
For 50 Wee 1 JOE of ‘or onthiy 


Wo jrovide travel ticket London to Paris and back (thiad class), 
modation in Paris, from the morning of arrival until the evening 
Pa nd ——— — ge ye i. 
ace a s 
ndmittances to the Exhitition; customary fees to hotel : 
rorters, etc., etc.: cenveyance of gers and 1 e on arriva 
and deporture in Paris between ‘tion and hotel of Cook’s 
Guido Book to Paris ; services of intermeters uctor whi'st 
travelling between London and Paris. 
17 5 requires second class travel and accommodation, it will be 
cov L 
65 Weekly cayments * 13 Monthly payments 


Passengers will leave London on the eveni to be announced 
later, arriving in Paris the next . Thus thore who leave by 
the Monday might service will have st in Paris on Tuesday, 
aud aecommodaticn will te provided until they leave on Thursday 
evening. 

EXCURSION No. 2. , 

For five days in Paris, with carrisge drive in the city and excursion 

to Versailles, the cost will be * 7 8 


70 Weekly payments of 1- or 14 Monthly payments | upon the enemy. In an instant bullets by the score 
eee ee travel ai were wh around his, but, st to say, he was 
nud um edditional carriage excursion it will be necessary to make not touched by one of them. Then, when every musket 
95 Weekly gayments of 1- or 19 Monthly payments | was emptied, shouting: 
E ollowed’ by the B British oflcer hud hiv comranen: Pet 
apt. gust 0 0 accom : fe ¥ > an comrades, and 
et ars full name and address, and which excursion and the enemy was driven headlong out. 
E Forest,” for a short 
F the “ AIR FUND” 


Frank Advice. 


Sonn of the French curés, or parish clergymen, are 
in the habit of giving very frank advice to those who 
come to be married. of these clerics thus addressed 
the bride and bri : 

“Itis from the bottom of my heart, Joseph, that I 
we upon the great step you are taking. 
It was, indeed, sad to see you wasting your youth in a 
life of disgusting drunkenness, However, ull’s well that 
ends well ; and it pleases me to think that you have said 
good-bye for ever to the wineshop. . 

„As to you, my poor Catherine, thank heaven heartily 
that you have been able, ugly as you are, to find u 
husband. Never forget that you ought, by an unchange- 
able sweetness and a devotion without bounds, to try to 
obtuin pardon for your physical imperfection, for, I 
repeat, you are u real blunder of nature. And now, my 


dear children, I join you in the holy bonds of matri- 


mony.” 


2 
Where the Compass Came From. 


THE earliest references to the use of the mariner's 
compass are to be found in Chinese history, from which 
we learn how, in the sixty-fourth yeor of the reign of 
Hoang-ti (2634 B.c.), the emperor attacked Tchi-yeon, 
on the plains of Tchou-lou, and finding his army 
embarrassed by a thick fog raised by the enemy, von- 
structed an instrument for indicating the south, so as to 
distinguish tte four cardinal points, and was thus 
enubled to pursue his adversary and capture him. 

The power cf the loadstone to communicate polarity 
to jron is suid to be for the first time explicit! 
imgfitioned in a Chinese dictior ary, finished in A. D., 121, 
where the loadstone is defined as a stone with which 
an attraction can be given to the needle.” 

The Chinese appear to have once navigated as fur as 
India by the aid of the compass. 


To England on a Four-Inch Plank. 


WHEN an old trading vessel was returning from the 
South Seas she met a furious gale, and at its cloce it 
was reported that something was wrong with the fore- 
topmast. The captain sent for the curpenter, an old 

it, and a Pein? character, now not 80 active as he 
once had been, and far from fond of climbing. 

Get up there! commanded the captain, and see 
what's the matter at the foretop.” 

“Up tkat mast gasped ‘the carpenter. 

“ Yes; up that mast.” 

“ Captain,” eaid tte carpenter despairingly, do you 
eally mews that you want me to go up that mast, with 
the ship pitching this way, and see what wrong with 
the foretop?” - 

„Ton heard what I said,” repiied the captain sternly. 
“ Get up that mast, and be quick about it. 

“Captain,” said the carpenter solemnly, “if there 
hie a four-inch plank from here to London I'd walk 

me! 

But there wasn't ; so the old carpenter climbed up. 


— — — — 
55 Tuar old beggar says he used to be a fine musi- 


cian. 
„Well. all he seems to play on now is the feelings of 
others.” 


Mistress: Good gracious, Susan, the house is on 
fire!” 

Susan (an overworked “ general): Well, mum, it's 
comfortin’ to think that at least there's a fire in the 
house I aven't ‘ad to light.” 


— — — 


A Brave Indian T. A. 


AN anecdote illustrative of the devoted gallantry of 
the native soldier has been told by an eye-witness of the 


In an expedition against a troublesome tribe of native 
hill robbers a little party of the guides, twenty-five in 
number, had seized a stockade, but the enemy was too 
strong in force to render it wise to leave the shelter and 


make an attack. They would have been shot down to a 
man if they had ventured on a sortie. 

Then it was that a young Gone ped forward 
and, saluting the British er, said: Sir, we musn't 
stop here day. 


e on the top of the 
parapet, and the enemy will fire at me, and then we 
a be able eh rush on them 7 1 they sr — 
saying, he s rang u „wn 
sword, 8 lout soe urled 5 insult 
and disdain that his copious voca could supply 
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WHAT A SPIDER CAN DO. 
THE QUEEN PossessEs A GaRAENJT MADE OF 

Spiper WEs. 


„ THERE are many astonishing things in nature, but 
the spider's nightcap now nestling in a case at the 
British Museum is one of the most curious of all strange 
things, and clearly points to the wonderful facilities 
given to creatures for their own and uin's benefit by 
far-seeing Dame Nature. ; 

P.W. learned from one of the Museum authorities hove 
this curious object was made, and why. It is of greut 
size, is au inch thick. and extremely light in weight. 

“It comes from a place in the Fiji Islands, said th... 
offleinl. When a native wants one of these nightcups 
he builds a light framework of sticks and places it in « 
dark corner. where he knows there are plenty of spiders. 
This is all the native does towards the construction ot 
the desired object, leaving the rest to the spiders, bein; 
quite sure of their zeal and energy in setting to work 
at ono to produce the nightcap for him. 

“You will be aware that tropical spiders are much 
more lavish of their beautiful silk than their Northern 
contemporaries, o that when the creatures observe th: 
framework stiucture, they cominence operations it 
once, covering the whole with a layer of beautiful light- 
coloured silk. and working away at it until the wood is 
entirely hidden from view. 

“It is the spider's natural avocation to work and spin. 
and the Fijiun spider is so plentiful and the field for 
operations is so.extensive that the working urea might 
be fittingly described as a base of golden threadwork, 
the xeb being particularly fine and golden. 

„How long would it take for a cap of this size to le 
woven? That can hardly be reckoned, nor is it eusy to 
say how many sticks are used in the construction of the 
framework since every bit of it is woven over and thus 
completely hidden, but I should say that not more than 
three sticks are used. And I cannot even tell you what 
the Fiji islander does with the night-cap. Asa matter 
of fact very little is known about the specimen beyond 
that it was presented tothe museum by that well-known 
lady traveller, Miss Gordon Cumming. It is about four 
feet long. 

“Would the Fijian spider's silken web be strong 
enongh for manufacturing purposes, do you say? 
Well, that has long been a favourite topic among 
scientific men, who have carried out innumerable 
experiments, but unsuccessfully. The difficulties in the 
way are insurmountable. One important difficulty is 
the supply of insect food for the spiders, whose number 
is beyond computation. It bas been found that worms 
form a 0 diet for the avichuida family, but us « 
family they uever agree among themselves, which wis 
found to be another grave difficulty in the way of turning 
the little creatures to commercial usefulxess. The 
stronger slay and eat the weaker. 

“Attempts have been made to try to get the silk 
direct from the living spider. instead. of from the 
cocoons. The Abbé Raymond de Termeyer laboured 
hard in this direction, though not without some success. 
He invented an odd-looking contrivance, which in 
appearance resembled the old stocks, fur the spider's 
head and legs protruded through one side. giving it the 
aprearance of a little criminal undergoing condign 
punishment for some offence. 

“This position did not hurt the little creature in the 
least. ae was so placed to effect easy extraction of the 
silken web from its body. But the spiders experimente:t 
upon refused to spin, which perplexed the scientist and 
his friends. 

“The question arose, would spiders spin their thread 
in captivity? It certainly looked as if they wouldn't 
or couldn't until it occurred to an ingenious mind t. 
give a captive spider some food, which was done, when 
the creature seized it with its legs and jaws. It opeue . 
its spinnerets and consciously threw ‘out its threads a+ 
if to smother its food prize. The ends of these thread» 
were caught up and fastened to a reel forming part of 
the oont rirance, which then turned slowly round the 
web, 

“No, for manufacturing purposes I do not think the 
spider's web will ever be counted upon as an addition to 
the list of raw materials. Garments have been mice 
from the web-threads of the spider. 

“It is little known, but the Queen has u garment 
made entirely of snch, and at one time an Indian lady 
wore a whole costume made of the same delicate 
material. 

“Tt seems hardly credible, but it is computed by the 
scientist Leuwenhock that 10,000 of the threads spun hy 
the full-grown spider if taken together would only equal 
the thickness of one hair of a beard. On that calcula- 
tion there must be many millions of threads in this 
Fijian spider's night-cap.” 


et § — — 


I dOr my start in life by picking up u pin. 1 ha? 
been W e employment by « merchant, and on my 
way out I saw a pin, and——” 

“I know; I've heard of that boy so often! The 
merchant was impressed with your carefulnes<, an! 
called you back and made you head of the firm ! “ 

“No. I saw the pin and picked it up, and sold it fo: 
a hundred pounds. It was a diamond pin.” 


stay 
shows us the way. 
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Questions Worth 
Answering. 


Malf-a-crown is paid for every Question used, and 
Replies at the rate of two guineas a column. 


REPLIES. 


4556. When did the English Government First Under- 
take to Deliver Letters ? 

The Post-Office seems to have originated in arrange- 
ments made for the conveyance of Royal and State 
lettera by mounted messengers, who travelled from post 
to post on various high roads. After a while private 
persons begun to make use of these messengers, and 
private letters still existing of the fifteenth, and, possibly, 
of the fourteenth, centuries, “ bear «endorsements which 
show that they were conveyed by relays of men and 
horses, maintained under Government control and 
intended primarily for the Government service.” But 
even in Elizabeth’s reign the practice was only 
tolerated, and the post never went unless some Royal or 
State dozuments were to be conveyed. It is said by 
some that as early as 1568 the Government took ch 
of all letters going to the Continent through Kent, and 
it is certain that in 1591 a government monoply in the 
conveyance of these letter swas established. But it was 
not till the reign of James I. that the Government 
„organised for the first time a regular system of post 
communication, the benefits of which should be shared 
by all who could find the means.” In 1609 James pro- 
hibited the collection, carriage, or delivery of letters by | 
anyone who was not authorised by the Master of the 
Posts. This monopoly was at first established not with 
u view to revenue but avowedly to keep a check on con- 
spirators and d'saffected persons who were thought to 
be likely to organise plots by means of letters. 


| 
4560. When was Torture Last Judicially Inflicted in 
England? 


In the case of Felton, the assassin of the Duke of 
Buckingbam, who was tried in 1628, it was finally | 
declared by the Court of Appeal that torture was not, 
and never had been, recognised by English law. In one 
sense, therefore. it would be correct to say that torture 
never has been judicially inflicted in this country. It 
ap to have been rather a prerogative of this Conta, 

in fact, torture-warrants, like death-warrants, were 
always issued under the Royal Sign-manual. The first 
instance of its being thus used appears to te the trial 
of the Knights Templar in 1310. The decision of the 
judges in Felton's case was delivered in 1628, but in 1640 
a man named Archer was racked in the Tower to compel 
him to reveal the names of his supposed accomplices in 
an attack on Archbishop Laud’s Palace. There was, 
however, a practice recognised by English law which 
undoubtedly amounted to torture, and this was the 
“pressing” of prisoners indicted for criminal offences 
ae refused to plead. The torture consisted in layin 
the victim upon the ground, placing a framewor 
wood over the body, and then heaping weights on this 
till the prisoner either died or pleaded. One of the 
divisions of Newgate Prison is still called the Press- 
cc because it was the ecene of this punishment. The 

time that thie form of judicial torture was inflicted 
was at Cambridge in the year 1741. 


4861. Which of our Statesmen was the First to Lead 
the House of Commons? 

In the sense of the question, the term “leadership ” 
may here have two different meanings. There is the 
natural leader, and the offcial leader. The first natural 
leader was probably Sir John Eliot, that “martyr of 
parliament supremacy,” who, during the first 
parliament of Charles I., led the House of Commons to 
that victory which resulted in wresting the Petition 
of Right, “ the second great charter of English liberty,” 
from the despofivally-inclined monarch. Eliot died in 
the Tower, but his work remained as what may be called 
the corner stone of English constitutional government. 


———— un ww ee 


In the official sense of the word, the first leader of the 
House of Commons would appear to be Charles 
Montague, afterwards Earl of Halifax, who became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and leader of the House of 
Commons in 1694. No man had ever exercised such 
undisputed authority over his fellows as he did for the 
next four years. In 1697 he was made First Lord of thé 
Treasury, and two years later he resi . Something 
more or less like chaos succeeded him until 1715, the 
year in which he died, when Sir Robert Walpole came 
into power, and made himeelf the first er of the 
House of Commons as we now understand the term. 
4665. A from the “Time” of its Appearance, is 
"are An more than mere 2 Notion 
in the Recurrence of the Harvest Moon? 


The harvest moon is the full moon that occurs on or 
near September 22nd, and it differs from all other moons 


in rising just as the sun sets, and continuing to do 60 , 


for nearly a week. If it happens to be full moon on or 
near September 22nd, the sun and moon rise and set at 
exactly the same time, and due east and west, for the 
sun is crossing the celestial Equator from south to north, 
and the moon from north to south on that day. The 
moon’s northward motion is most rapid when crossiny 
the Equator, and this motion tends to make her rise 
earlier; Lut her eastward motion makes her later. These 
opposing tendencies approach a balance at the time of 
the harvest moon, and for pec week she is only a 
few minutes later. In Iceland she actually rises for two 
evenings at the same time, and further north she even 
rises a little earlier on the second night. In the Southern 
Hemisphere a similar phenomenon occurs in March. 
The cont:nuous sun- an 


“harvest moon.” 


5566. Why do Infants so often Knock over the Tags 
ey Try to Take Hold of? 

When an adult who has been blind from birth 
gains his sight by a surgica! operation, that person 
sees all objects flat,as ina picture. The idea of per- 
spective only comes after a considerable time, because 
perspective is a combination of e of sight, 
movement, and touch. It is exactly the same with a 
young child. In the first place, the eyes have not learnt 
that automatic focussing which with the grown-up 
person takes place unconsciously. It bas not yet learnt 
to judge distances by comparison, and the idea of per- 
spective is probably quite unknown to it. It is, there- 
fore, a defect of the sight rather than of muscular poner 
which causes very young children to knock over objects 
which they try to grusp. To some extent the failure 
may, of course, be put down to imperfect volitional 
control over the muscles, but the principal reason is 
undoubtedly a defect of the sight. : 


4562. When were Female Parts on the Stage in England 
First Taken by Women? 
In Shakespeare’s time, as may be seen from many 
s in his plays, female parts were always repre- 
sented by boys or men. The more modern practice was 
introduced by and it seems impossible to say 
now which was absolutely the first instance of it. 
Though ore writing in 1611, says that he had heard 
of actrezses having before his time 


ap} in London, 
it seems that no instance of it had 5 In 
1629 a French company performed a play at Black- 
friars, some of the parts being taken by women. This 
attempt to introduce a rew fashion was not a 
success: the players were hissed and hooted off the 
stage, because of the presence of the women. But 
within a few years the popular opinion changed, and in 
1650, according to Isaac Disraeli, women began to appenr 
in England on the stage. It seems clear that in 1656 
Mrs. Colman acted Ianthe in the Siege of Rhodes. 
Pepys records that he suw women act on the stage for 
the first time in 1660: and in 1062 the letters-patent 
granting a license for a theatre to Davenant, declared 
that for the future all women’s parts might be taken by 
women. In masques and similar private or semi-private 
entertainments, women had appeared as early as the time 
of Elizabeth and James I., as appears from Bacon's 
Essay on Masques and Triumphs. . 


moon-shine is of obvious con. 
venience to the busy harvester, and hence the nume of 


4563. Have Birds ever been Known to Fly from an 
Epidemic? 


There are several instances on record of birds 
deserting places attacked by cholera. For instance, in 
1834, on the appearance of cholera at Malmö in Sweden, 
the jackdaws and sparrows all left the place and did 
not come back till it had gone. During an outbreak of 
the same disease at Kurachee in India, in 1846, it was 
| particularly remarked that the vultures, kites, and other 
| birds of prey, which are very numerous in that part of 
the world, entirely disappeared almost simultaneously 
| with the beginning of the outbreak, returning gradually 

after the firat few days when the virulence of the disease 
| begantoabate. The belief is almost universal among the 
| natives of eer pe of India that kites ulways desert 
u, place attacked by cholera, and the return of these 
birds is regarded as an infallible sign that the attack 
has begun to pass off. It is reported ayain that at 
| Mauritius, when the cholera appeared at Port Louis, 
the martins all disappeared and remained away us long 
as the epidemic continued. The reason for this action 
on the part of the birds is not known. Possibly the 
| peculiar state of the atmosphere which is favourable to 
the development of cholera, or the emanations from the 
ground which some say are the originating cause of an 
outbreak. are for some reason disagreeable to the birds, 
| which therefore fly away to avoid it. Thucydides 
; mentions that birds were very scarce about Athens 
; during the year of the Great Plague, 43) B.c. 


ö 
4565. When was the Honour of Knighthood First Cor- 
i ferred upon a Civilian in this Country? 


There are_two difficulties in answering this question 
correctly. First, “knighthood,” in the oldest accepta- 
tion of the term. was a purely military distinction, 
' conferred only in the ordinary way of succession or, as 
| the Victoria Cross is now, as a reward for conspicuous 

valour in the field. It could thus, in the nature of the 
ease, not be conferred upon civilians at all. Secondly, 
in earlier times, when nearly every man was a soldier, 

the distinction between soldier and civilian was much 
| narrower than it is now. The first actually recorded 
| instance, however, of a civilian being made a knight 
is that of Sir William Walworth, who was Lord Mayor 
of London during Wat Tyler's Rebellion. Under a 
| pretence of shielding the person of the King, but more 
probably in the belief that Richard would not be sorry 
to see him out of his way, Walworth appears to have 
picked a quarrel with Tyler and killed him. For this he 
| Yeceived the honour of knighthood. The custom of 
| knighting civilians does not, however, seem to have 
come into regular v. until the reign of James I., 
| who signalised his access to the English throne by a 

somewhat indiscriminate granting of the honour. It 
would seem that from his creations began the tice 
of rewarding public services performed by civi and 
untitled persons with the now somewhat cheapened 
honour of knighthood. 


4967. Which European State Bears the Clearest Impress 
of the Influence of One Man? 


Mo lern Russia. It may almost be said to have been 
the creation of one man, Peter the Great (1672—1725), 
and the features he impressed upon the Russian state 
are still distinetly visible. A mass of barbariem was 
transformed by bim into a powerful and active member 
of the family of civilised nations. He gave to his eub- 
jects an army, @ navy, and an educational 3 
Commerce with foreign countries. previously forbidden, 
be warmly encouraged. The autocrat transferred his 
capital to the shores of the Baltic. and built the great 
city which bears his name to be the open door to the 
civilisation of the Western world. He introduced the arts, 
the literature, the sciences, and the economic theories of 

| the most advanced nations. Russia at the N day is 

actuated by the ideas of the great Tear. In its 38 

ambition, its subtle and unscrupulous policy, ita varnish 

of culture, scarcely hiding the ferocity of the barbarian, 

ite intolerance of 5 liberty, and its real solicitude 
we 


for the material of the the Russi 
to-day is the Russia of Peter the ele * 


QUESTIONS. 


401. Which is the longest will in existence ? 
. Which is the oldest of the London 3? * 
4543, Does living in a constant noise dull the hearing? 
401. Kasa t nado been known to save un island from the destruc- 
tion of its chief industry ? 
405, Which was the first city to be divided into hes ? 
450), Which is the most remarka‘le instance in recent times of a 
treat aul sustained merease in the value of compeny shares ? 
4. Which country furnishes the greatest number of archso'ozical 


remain ? 

44%, What is the origin of nodding on passing an acquaintance 

b. Through tek when and where the canon of A the 
ey of * hited Highlander at the doors of 9 
originate ? 


vim, What is the cause of the deformed aspect of reflected images 
een in large sheets of unt r? ‘ 


We shal! be clad t 
PALA glad to receive 


t- band nd 
the paper muse reach 12 by rst port on th sondes of the week 
a . 
Dre. published. Authorities on which replies are bara b 
die. Hall.a-crown will 
hich is con¢idered worthy 


be made 

ies are based must be given 

be ata Alen. enten fer every question 
G 
A 


the baby still two hours. 

Ho did you manage it? 

“ Nailed his clothes to the floor and gave him some 
treacle and feathers to play with.” 


— §-e 


Mapam NewricHe: “I want a first-class passage to 
Dublin.” 
Agent: Yes, ma’am.” 
Madam Newriche: And I insist upon having a 
smooth passage, no matter what the cost.” 
— io — 


Miuitagy-Looxine STRancER: “ Waitah, bring 


me a spring chicken and a bottle of ‘4 port.” 
Waiter: Spring chicken und ‘64? Yessir.” 
Twenty minutes later: 
M. L.8.: “Waitah!” 


Waiter: “ Yessir.” 
5 1 8 e beg! 252 1 
aiter: “ chicken and 64 port, sir. 
M. L. S.: Enel! und confound you, you've brought 
spring port and a 64 chicken!” 


is 
is the Hunger, so cruel and 


—————>==So—S>S>S>>> >> —————————————_—_—_—_—_—_————_ 
“ My wife took a nap yesterday afternoon, and I kept 


Ocean 


E. a d 
e 


_| FIDELITY GUARANTEES OF ALL KINDS. 


Have you lost money through the 


THEN 
of an official? SEND 60 
Are you required to find security a 
any of trust? for) pnesectus. 


Acciéeat Insurance. Workmen's Compensation sad 
Barglary laseraace. Employers’ Liability lasuraace. 
Sicksess lasurance. indemnity (Third Party) lasureace. 
Mertgage lasaraace. N 

MEAD OFFICE: 
40 TO 44 MOORCATE ST, LONDON k. c. Le. ne, 


the “Grand Total,” Column III., Page 16.” 
keen. 
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PLAYING THE WRONG NOTES. 


How z, BAND oF SWINDLERS 
: THOUGHT OF GETTING £2,000,000. 

TEE arrest of a band of counterfeiters is just 
nnnoun-ed from Philadelphia. By means of issuing 
und getting into circulation a large number of counter- 
keit bills, they had reckoned on swindling the Govern- 
ment of about C2. 000000. 

No folder or more daring plan has ever been 
urvanized to defraud any Government. Eight arrests 
were wade, including a large cigar manufacturer, a well- 
known engraver, two Popol _ lawyers, a revenue 
collector, and a candidate for a judgeship. The 
tliscovery, which was made by the Secret Service Police, 
is regarded as the most important in the history of the 

lice. 

This s how the conspirators had set to work. They 
were go:ng to carry out their scheme by what is known 
us tre hundred dollar (£20) bill, having already met 
with Se Ss in counterfeiting Inland Revenue stamps. 
The distinctive feature of the American Government 
juper 's the water-mark, U.S. I. R., these letters being 
spaced out in a peculiar manner. 

How did they get the paper and the water-mark 
printed? They obtained u sample of ordinary paper, 
which is of a bluish-green tint, and then interviewed 
the } ,oprietor of a little 0 . paper mill, a gentle- 
man, 8 innocent of the ways of swindlers. 
This mill made writing-paper and also paper ordinarily 
used for lining match-boxes. 

One cf the gang introduced himeelf to this man as 
the proprietor of u certain specific for rheumatism, 
called the “Indian Rheumatism Ulmar Syrup,” and as 
he was zoing to put it on the market and expected great 
returns he must naturally, he argued. see to protection 
which could only be done by having a water-mark, with 
the transposed letters U.S. I. R. in the paper. 

This order was for ten tons of paper. It was manu- 
factured in due time and delivered at the address given, 
where zt was done up in bundles of 2.000 sheets each. 
These were transferred to another address as leaf 
tobacec. There were twoengravers among the gang, one 
being an ideal man for reproducing Government paper- 
money, The process he used was the slowest known 
to engravers. It was a combination of photography 
und band-work, and to get good results much patience 
is required. This man never made friends, and cared 
nothing for the outside pleasures of the world, although 
he was only twenty-five years oll. He lived with his 
mother, was 1 as a diligent student. 

His only friend was his partner in crime, a remarkably 
clever mechanic, who built all the machinery for the 
printing. of the counterfeit stamps and bills. some of 
which was remarkably delicate and complicated. This 
genius even went so far as to make and build machinery 
for the manufacture of future lots of paper if the later 
and greater scheme succeeded. 5 

Their intended plan was to bribe a high official at the 
Treasury who would accept the counterfeit paper money. 

ut it into circulation, and then pay out to the gang the 

ull value of the notes, to the tune of £2,000,000 in our 
money. It was while these negotiations were going on 
that the discovery of the scheme was made. 

Two years ago spurious revenue stamps amounting in 
value to many thousands of 8 were put into circu- 
lation, but the fraud was detected by the Treasury, 
who at once called in all the stamps of that particular 
issue. It is now discovered that this same gang was 
responzible also for that fraud. 

One oi the clues which led to the ‘detection of the 
prezent fraud came unconsciously from two of the band, 
the engraver and the mechanic, They were temporarily 
greedy. The 99 were ready earlier than was 
anticipated, and the two friends conspired together to 
issue à few bills on their own account. so as to make a 
little money for themselves. They made some paper by 
taking some genuine one-dollar notes and splitting 
them—a performance which can be done even with 
tissue paper. if you know how to do it. The split 
notes were bleached, and the front and back of the new 
notes printed from the counterfeit $100 plates. By 
this method the two friends hud real government paper, 
and a!) that was necessary after the printing was to 
paste the two sides together. 

The two men circulated about £2,000 worth of them, 
but. clever chough the fraud was, the Treasury dis- 
covered it and called in all the notes of that particular 
issue, amounting to about £5,000,000. 

Tiis came to the ears of the chief of the gang, who 
was naturally we much upset, and, calling on his two 
confederates, took the plates away with him. They 
were found when the police raided the premises. Had 
it not been for the breaking of faith on the part of the 
two men referred to. it is possible that the great scheme 
of issuing £2,000,900 worth of counterfe‘t bills would 
never have been found out. 

Their proceedings date back for some time, the leader 
of the band having at one time defrauded the Revenue 
unthorities by printing revenne stamps himself to meet 
the Government tax on cigars, which amounts to about 
3s. a thousand. 

In this way he was able to undersell his competitors, 
his sales being 23,000,000 annually — considerably 
higher than the trade done by his neighbours. It was 
oe in this direction that suggested the greater 
reheme. 


Youth and Love. 


Yovutu and Love fell out one day. 

Said Youth to Love: “I'll go my way, 
And leave you broken-hearted. 

T'll go through life without your aid; 

Vil neither gaze on man or maid,” 
And foolishly they parted. 


Off went haughty Youth alone: 
He bummed a tune in merry tone. 
And never looked behind him ; 
While Love, at home, was sad and sore, 
And longed for merry Youth once more. 
Alas! she could not find him! 


But Youth had not been walking long 
Before he hushed his merry song 
His heart was full of sorrow. 
He found it hard to stay away 
From Love. if only for a day— 
He came back on the morrow, 


For Love and Youth apart would die 
Like flowers without dew or sky— 
They'd fade if they would sever! 
As long ns there is tide and time 
In every land, in every elime. 
Youth and Love will be together, 


—d — 
Equal to the Emergency. 


“Wat!” exelaimed Pnterfamilias Manimillions, 
waxing wroth and rosy at the thought of such a 
proposition. You marry my only daughter? You, a 
clerk in my office at £3 a week! Well, hung me if I 
don't admire your nerve. young man; but it's absurd. 
my dear boy; it’s preposterous: Why, to begin with, 

ou couldn't even ciothe my daughter on your present 
income: 

“T know that, sr.“ admitted the unabashed and 
persistent suitor, nothing daunted as yet when the old 
gentleman had somewhat subsided and the atmosphere 
was considerably less ceruleon. “I know that, sir. 
but,” he pated for a final brace and his second wind, 


9 


| 
| 


— — 


THE ROVAL ACADEMY OF JAPAN. 


PW. (stenvirws a Javayese Arrest. 

Orn own Royal Academy traces its origin to the oil 
Society of Incorporated Artists. whiel Hogarth founded 
nL. Owing to a difference of opinion between the 
directors and the Fellows. the old) aid original society 
so to speak, fell to pieces, but frome the ruins ultimately 
sprany the eminent and populir Royal Academy, as we 
know that institution to-day. In 176s the then nev 
institution was completed under the patronage of George 
III., and Joshua Reville. whe was kuighted ou the 
oveasion, was nde the first president, 

The Japanese veademy was founded century and 
half before ours, and is. in point of ft. the nies! 


: illustrious of its kind in the Orient. 


A Japanese artist has given his impressions to PAV. 

“Nearly all the coloured prints with which veur ese 
is familiar and which have found their way to Euglau. !. 
ure the productions of artists who are members of tle 
bel fee Riu. or School of the Passing World. as ou 
academy is called. otherwise known as the Populu: 
School. We paint on silk and on paper. There is + 
nice tone, und very appreciable softness covering tle 
surface of pictures printed on puper. which is accounted 
for by the fact of the ageing influence of the thick. 


'spongy-like paper, which our Silken pictures fail tu 


| 


suggest. 

“ Japanese fine art is different frou: European fine 
art; it belongs to quite another school. Our academy 
or school is made famous more through the medium of 
its prints, coloured and Mack, than for paintings and 
sketches such as you understand these things in this 
country. Our prints are wellappreciated hy our people, 
and create as much popular enthusiasm as d the 
works emanating from your Royal Academy. 

“There are two populir forms of art in Japan, the 
kakemono (linging pictures), and makimono (pictures 
in rolls) or prints, the latter being a familiar form ot 
Japanese art. 

For eoPectors and art connoisseurs the colour print» 
are more d sirable possessions, but where the student 
wishes to study the art of applying colour and to study 
form. then be must turn to the silk pictures, which are 
of a more elaborate class of study. and altogether more 


“the fact is your daughter wants to marry me, never. | trustworthy spe-imens of Japanese fine art. 


theless, and besides, sir, if it should be necessary, that 


is. in case my salary shouldn't happen to double or | classes of Jap ime 


even quadruple itself within x month after our wedding, 
why. sir—well --er—I suppose we could marry and 
settle down in—er—er—in some warm elimate? 


— —— 


Over -Diplomatic. 


Mr. Meekton was gazing at his wife with that 
inane aud amiable fixity which comes into « man's 
re when he has been napping, and is ashamed of the 

‘act. 

„Leonidas.“ she said sternly. 

“What is it. my dear?“ he inquired, as 
straightened himself up in his sleepy hollow chair. 

„ What is the matter? 

“ Nothing is the matter.” he said, growing red in the 
fuce. “I baven't intimated that there was anything 
wrong, have I?” 

“No, but you have been behaving rather queerly. 
Just now you gave a little start, and exclaimed: ‘ Yes, 
Henrietta. I agree with you perfectly. 

„Well,“ answered he, apprehensively. “there isn't 
anything in that to take exception to, is there?” 

Are you sure you meant it? 

Ever word of it.” 

“You had given the matter due consideration before 
you spoke? 

“Certainly. Do you doubt me. Henrietta? 

“Oh, no. But I can't belp attaching some signifi- 
cance to the fact that I hadn't uttered a word during 
the ten minntes previous to your enthusiastic indorse- 
ment of my sentiments.” 8 

„Well, to tell the truth. Henrietta. I had been asleep. 
and something awoke me,and I naturally supposed —that 
is to say, I took it for granted— And then he gave it 
up. 


he 


Diverston.—“I_ like spoiled 


9” 


— 2 — 


“ JOSEPHINE is so thoughtful.” 
“In what vay 25 
“She has had the rustle of her silk petticoat taken by 
Re for fear she will forget it when it is out of 
ushion.“ 
— 22. — 


Turk (at the baths): “ What's the price o' a butli?“ 
Attendant: “One shilling.” 
Turk: “Heeh, mon, that's a lot: Can ye no say 


5 * 


saxpence and put in less watter: 


{N.B.—This should have been told of a Scotsman, 
but we wouldn't hurt the feelings of our Scotch friends 
for worlds. } 


The better 
society hardly countenance colour 
prints. these sp cimens of our art being produced by 
artists. the greater majority of whom have as yet failed 
to catch by th-ir work the eye of the rich and influential © 
patron, Again. Japanese colour prints conform to the 
taste of the people, which is quite sufficient to turn the 
rich and influential away from it and forbid their 
patronising it. Their argument is that the class of 
work so depicted dors not reflect the noblest aspects of 
the pictcrial genius of the country. 

“The artists of the other schools of painting draw 
upon their talents in response to the taste of their 

trons, and are successful in their task. Until lately, 
it was not the fashion in Japan for the members of the 
higher classes to favour the artists of the Ukiyoye Riu; 
for in days gone by our school was of the people. 
distinctly an institution of the people: but as a sequel 
to the drastic reforms brought about by our Mikado, 
the wide chasm that once divided Japanese society is hy 
slow degrees being closed op. 

„Were the paintings of the school artists ignored by 
the upper classes? Well, while some df their pictures 
found their way to the homes of the influential, th 
artists were never received on a soc‘al footing, as is dem: 
in this country. 

„What are colour prints, do you ask? In Japan we 
call these nishikiye,’ as distinct froin the * kukemonou’ 
or ‘makimono, which include the ordinary class of 
picture. The nishikiye has always met the needs and 
purse of the poorer classes of our people who could net 
afford to buy either t' kemono or makimonos. ‘The 
nishikiye go back , the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. ‘ b 

“The printing is done by hand, and the editions are 
usually limited and bought mainly by farmers and 
tradesmen. The subjects chosen usually represent 
Japanese actors, wrestlers; geishas, domestic and outdoor 
scenes und co forth, studies that appeal to the Japanese 
mind. Japanese colour prints are u fountain of know- 
ledge and sought after by all the peoples of the world, 
their systematic collection dating back about twenty 
years, although the art is considerably over two hundred 
years old. No complete list of artists hus been kept. 
und every day brings forth some hitherto unknown oll 
print or picture worthy of the highest praise. 

“ Japanese colour prints are not always printed on the 
one sheet. Several are printed on what we call a systew 
of triptics, that is to say, one 1 on three or more 
sheets of paper. Perfect old specimens of this clue 
fetch a big price. 

“The motives of the school are hy no means limited 
to the scenes of common life, but embrace all that has 
been utilised by its predecessors from Buddhist 
divinities to Toba caricatures. This particular Japanes: 
form of art is styled decorative wsthetics. and no art ot 
modern times contains so many hidden treasures 
Unlike your Academy, which caters for the taste of the 
select rather than for the many, its contemporary in 
Japan exists for the purpose of moulding the tastes of 
the people.” 


“What is the fine art taste in Japan? 
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THE NURSERY OF A THOUSAND GUNS. 


Wuat We Can Do IN THE WA OF 
Tcrnina Our MACHINES OF WaR. 


WE ure now lavishing close on fifty millions a year in 
the protection of an Empire on which the sun never seta, 
und a good deal of the money so ex ded finds its way 
in and out of the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. 

It ie said that in the days before the Crimean War, 
when a false notion of economy had reduced our warlike 
stores to the lowest ebb, a great Minister of Stute asked 
a young gentleman when applying for a Lerth under 
n why he particularly wanted oneat Woolwich 

rsenal. 

„Because, replied the unabashed youth, “Iam told 
that at Woolwich there is very little to do.” 

However true this may have been of W oolwich years 


ago, it is not so now. From small beginnings our 
Arsenal has grown intoa stupendous affair, testifying in 


marvellous de to the resources. enterprise, intelli- 
yence, skill, and industry of a great nation. 

It waa an accident at the gun foundry at Moorfields 
in 1716, by which several lives were lost, which led the 
Government of that day to select a site for a new foundry 
further down the river. 

A waste piece of land called King’s Warren was 
chosen. Could the rabbits who then frisked about in 
the sunshine re-visit the Warren, they would find that 
some forty odd acres of their former hunting ground 
are covered with buildings, the a roach to which, 
exceeding eight miles in length, is divided into fifteen 
streets intersected by railways. 

We have go grown to regard ourselves us a prudent 
race that it will scarcely.be believed that less than fifty 
years ago we had either, in time of need, like the 
Cyimean war, to rely on the tender mercies of the 
contractor, or purchase a goodly proportion of what 
we wanted from abroad. As the charges of the former 
embraced, for instance, £73 per ton for shells, which the 
Government subsequently manufactured for itself for 
214 198. 2d., it is not surprising that we patronised tke 
foreigner. ‘4 ; 

Liege sold us in one year, during the Crimean war, 
44,000 Minie rifles, 3,000 cavalry swords, and 12,000 
Larrels of gunpowder, with the addition of 20.000 more 
from the United States. 

Of course that is all changed now. Woolwich gives 
employment at the present moment to 13,700 hands, and 
is equal to supplying us with munitions of war sufficient 

* tofight sited’ aropeif such acombination were possible. 

In contradistinction to the arsenals of other countries 
Woolwich throws its doors open to strangers. As might 
be sup there are not wanting people who regard 
this policy as suicidal. Why should we be so ready to 
reveal our methods of production they say, when other 
countries jealously theirs ? 

Woolwich thinks differently. Do the emissaries of a 
country notorious for its hatred of Britain want to see 
the newest methods of forging guns, Woolwich not only 
throws open ita doors, but provides a guide as well. It 
may be imprudent, but the visitor who has come to apy 
is likely to leave with an uneasy suspicion that t 
nation who attacks us bas its work cut out. 

1f there is any truth in the maxim that the best way 
to prevent war is to be prepared for war, surely 
Woolwich is right when it says: Come and see whether 
we are 1 or not. 

But the fact is, Woolwich is not at all adapted for 
careful and precise prying. The heut is intense and 
the noise tremendous. 

Eager to — our secrets, the visitor asks to be 
taken into the gun factory. He there sees a monstrous 
erane like a giant octopus raise a bar of iron 200ft. 
long, weighing twenty-five tons, and fling it into a 
furnace of almost * length. 

He notices that when the metal has been sufficiently 
heated it will be withdrawn, coiled round a cylinder and 
plunged into another blazing cavern. Then glowing 
with a dull red heut it will be beaten into shape under 
mighty blows from one of the hundreds of Woolwich 
steam hammers. 

Whilst showers of hot fiery stars are flying about in 
ull directions, and whilst frem innumerable furnaces 
molten iron runs out in bright glowing streams, the 
guide will inform the gentleman who has been sent over 
here to report as to the capabilities of Woolwich, that 
the gun factory is able to turn out with ease 7,000 tons 
of guns a year, and 15,000 tons of shot and shell. 


with admiration. As over £500,000 a year 
to 
N. 
he laboratory has no 


40 tons to just smash the top of an egg. 
But if the gun factory awes, the Ia ney Sila cme 
yea 
in this department alone, the nation has a 
expect something for its outlay. 
rival in the world for the 
henoty and fateh of its . The i 
it 0 


* likely to run short. 
n fact the Arsenal is equal to the task of supplying 


armies and navies than our own. It is 
rsenals could provide 
more than 5,000 rockets or 8,000 fuses in a week, which 


much | 


ges. N 
Everyone visiting the Arsenal should peep into the 
200 fish torpedoes. 
But that is nothing to the shot and shell department, 
where some 900 machines yield 7,000 missiles a week, 
weighing 300 tons. 

But why proceed further? Sufficient that the fateful 
hum and stir of the great Arsenal knows no repose. 
Unable to pierce tke future, she is ever preparing for 
those eventualities lying hidden in the mists of futurity. 

Forewarned is forearmed. The feverish unrest of 
Woolwich, the unceasing toil of its workers is the best 
proof we can offer our enemies that Jassitude has not 
yet crept into the great pulse of the nation. 


— ef. 


Taken Over His Beat. 


HERx is a story concerning the examination of a young 
man who wished to be appointed a county police 
constable. 

He put in an appearance one morning accompanied 
by his mother, and was taken in hand for examination 


by the inspector. 
This 5 satisfactorily, until tie inspector 
observed: 


„Of course 
work to do? 


sg f 
fore the candidate could reply, his mother electrified 
the official with the statement : 

“That'll be all right, sir, never fear; his grand- 
mother’s going round with him the first two or three 
nights, until he gets used to it.” 


ef — 
A Sun Picture. 


Arc CARBINE was an excellent cavalry officer, and 
notoriously good company. Returning from a ball and 
(third) supper at sunrise—this was at Cawnpore—the 
orb, just resting on the horizon and stooting its rays 
through mango boughs, made a beautiful bar of rose- 
colour on the whitewashed pillar of Carbine’s gate. 

He stationed himself opposite the glowing mark, and 


was very indignant. 

“Don't see why a fellow should paint my wall. 
Infernal liberty! Let him paint his own wall. I did 
not ask him to paint my wall. If I had wanted my 
wall pai I shoutd have painted it myself. Waits 


till a fellow is out all night, and then paints his wall! I 


won't stand it.” 
and was proceeding 


He then eent for soap eal water, 
to erase this objectionable embellishment when the sun 


ou ure aware you'll have a lot of night 
ou are not afraid of being out late, I 


rose border diem persed: to Carhine’s relief. 
Of course,” he cried, if a fellow's sorry, and takes 
off the paint—why, that ends the affair.” 


— — — — 


CAPTAIN KETTLE WRITES TO THE 
GERMAN EMPEROR. 


To Ris Mapes 


the German Emperor. 
Germany. 
8. S. Flamingo, 


Liv a. 
Sir,—I am in receipt of watch sent by your agent 9 31 
Ambassador in London, which I return ER It is not my 
custom to a presents from people I don’t know, especially if 
I have talked about them. I have talked about you, not liking 
several things you have done, especially 3 about Dr. 
Jameson. Bir, you should remember that man was down when 
) = sent your wire, and couldn't. hit back. Some of the things I 
ve eaid about German deck-hancs, you needn't take too much 
notice about. They aren't so bad as they might be if 
Lee But oa ma handling. 1 
wife wants to keep photo, so I send you 
in Ws, eo there shall be no robbery. She 
name over it, same as yours. 
Yours truly, 


erly 


one of hers 
written her 


O. Kerrie (Master). 


the services steamer. 
This month's “MacazINe,” now on sale, contains the 
whole story—and it’s the best of the series, too. 


need, 


is the “Kind-hearted Reader” we 
ve plead, 


K 
. is the “Little One's” cause that 


ascended behind some spreading leaves, and the delicate. 


CRIMINALS AGAINST THEIR WILL. 


PEOPLE WHO, BY Hrrxorisx, 
ARB Forczp ro ComMMIT ORI3188. 


“I wave no hesitation in 
crimes of different vari are commit at. the 
present time by pees under bypnotic influence.” said 
a celebrated Continental expert upon whom P. N. called 
the other ig 4 : 

levoted a good deal of time to the subject, 


saying that a t many 


“T have 
and have obtained the opinions of persons quali to 
speak about hyprotism, as well as the evidence of crime- 


detectors—or criminal-detectors—like the chief of the 
well-known Pinkerton force, and everything tends to 
corroborate my view. 

„ have here some reports of cases in which hypnotic 
influence was proved to have played the leading part: 
these include attempted aesaesination, suicide, unwilling 
marriages, and many other offences against law and 
morals. 

Tb very first that meets my eye is that of a well- 
known Society lady in Paris, who consulted a medical 
friend of mine about her mental condition. She stated 
that for nearly two months she bad been oppressed by a 
vague feeling thatshe must commit suiade. S could not 
account for this strange impulee, which seemed to grow 
stronger as the time went on. My friend questioned 
her. He found that there had been some little domestic 
trouble previously, but that was past, and her husband 
was more affectionate than he had been before, an 
they were supremely happy. 

“The doctor prescri a tonic, and asked ter to 
come again; then he spoke to me. I was present at 
the next consultation, and my suspicions were 3 
I sent her into a hypnotic sleep and questioned her, 
with the result that I discovered that her husband had 
exerted this mysterious influence over her, and, while in 
the trance, had ordered her to commit suicide at the 
end of two months, and to let no one know. 

“Farther investigation showed that he had insured 
her life for a large sum in an office that paid the sum 
also in the event of suicide after a certain time. Of 
course, they separated. 

„Have I evidence of a case of murder? Not of 
actual committal of the capital offence, it is true, but 
at it. I myself carried out an 
sufficiently proves that murder can be 


“IT hada subject whom I was treating. One day I 

ve him a dummy er h ising bim— 
and told him that he must go to a certain quiet etreet, 
which be knew well, and he would meet a man 
whom I descri j 


was a dummy, had he not placed 
under his waistcoat, I was following the man, and 
awakened him as soon as the — bad been 


way suddenly, and to the ap al te everybody their 


engagement was announced a few hours later. 
“In spite of the s of relatives they were 
married—this was in an are rapid 


went off. It was found out afterwards that, despite hi: 


“Can robbery be suggested, like murder? : 
it can under certain conditions, but it i- 


result obtained teyou'l 
But to be successful, a robber mus: 
booty; otherwise the result is not 
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THE PERILS OF STAGE FRIGHT 


la ArfAcks OLD STAGERS AS WELL As NOVICES. AND 
THERE IS NO ACCOUNTING FOR IT. 


“Srace fright is not, as many people believe, a 
matter of inexperience,” said a well-known lecturer, in 
speakiny of the recent poor exhibition of u good actor. 
who. having made a hit in his part, essayed to respond 
to repeated calls with a little speech, und failed lament- 
ably through mere nervousness. : 

“Of course, a novice is more likely to euffer from 
etaye fright thun an old hand; but the veterans are by 
no meuns exempt.and a well-known comic opera singer, 
whos: name is familiar to every theatre-goer in tke 
country, is so ab;ect a victim of this theatrical hysteria 
that he is a picture of misery every night before he 

soe: en, and very frequently is obliged to drug himself 

into the necessary courage. Yet that actor owes his 
success in great part to his inimitable nonchalance and 
ease l efore the audience. 

My own experience has been that stage fright is a 
matter of circumstance often impossible to determine. 
Ordinarily I am not nervous before an audience. nor did 
the occasion of my first ap uce before a big 
crowd make me more than a little nervous; yet. after 

ears Of experience, it is no infrequent thing for me to 
attacked by the strange malady. 

Sometimes it takes me before it is time to go on the 
stage, sometimes just as [am bowing to my audience. 
and on one occasion I was stricken with it, when. after 
half my lecture was over. I puused to take a drink of 
water. Power of connected thought simply left me. It 
was not that I couldn't think what to say. My subject 
was clear enough on my mind, but I couldn’t gather 
courug2 to continue. My audience was becoming 
impatient. Finally, after what seemed an age, I 
miniged to stammer out: 

„Will some gentleman in the rear kindly close that 

open window?“ 
+ “Whether there was a window open or not I didn't 
know. It was merely a ruse to ie time. and it caused 
a little stir in the rear of the hall, by which I profited to 
count twenty to myself by way of clearing my mind. I 
don’t know what put it into my head to count, but it 
did the business beautifully. hen the little stir was 
over I had recovered myself, and was able to on. 
Usually, however, stage fright hus struck me before 
goiny on the stage. 
sleep or peculiar physical condition superinduced 
it, but I never could discover the cause. I have gone 
before an audience wretchedly ill and have spoken with- 
out an atom of. nervousness, while on other occasions 
when my-health has been of the best, it has been perfect 
agony for me to speak. Sometimes my remarks as I 
run them over in my mind beforehand strike me as such 
extraordinary and tragic nonsense that I could howl 
aloud for grief for having ever concocted such thoughts. 
and yet they would be the same that I had been uttering 
before audiences for weeks. 

se in. the appearance of an audience has struck me 
a3 distinctly hostile, and despite a cordial reception I 
have begun sNaking with the tremulously cowardly 
conviction that my hearers were just waiting for a 
chance to hiss and hoot me off the st: Then, while 
the audience were hearing my usual lecture, I would 
hear myself say to myself: 

“+ You wretched, brainless idiot; why don't yon brace 
up and speak like a man?’ a 

That would keep running through m. 
incessantly, until I was almost crazy, and then it would 
suddenly leave me and I would feel all right aguin. 1 
remember once almost fainting away during u lecture, 
upon looking at a big clock in the hall. was 
nothing the matter with the clock except that it had 
stop I have seen plenty of clocks, both before and 
since then, that were not going, and I have never felt 
ang particular horror of then; but this one sent an icy 
chill through my blood. 

A moment of heart-breaking hesitancy, followed by 
a long pause, ma de my audience nervous, and then quite 
mechanically I pu out my watch and looked at it: 
It was going as usual. The sight of it in motion set me 
in motion, mentally, and I went on; yet I didn't see 
what time it was by my watch, for five minutes later I 
had to pull ‘it out and look to see that I wasn’t taking 
up too much time. As nearly as I could determine in 
thinking out the matter afterwards, the sight of the 
motionless clock inspired me with a wild idea that time 
itself had halted, and my entity think it out 
straight while proceeding with my lecture caused m 
fright. The wonder is that I never quite broke down. 
Hy natrowest escape from a kdown was in a 
Manchester hall, and a gasman saved methere. The 


head 


that I never had 
looking audience. 
ab al, but at that 
t with a great fear, combined with an 
intense hatred, and the two emotions rendered me 
speechless I came forward. I simply 
und giared. If I. had hada ite 
would have hurled it into the midst of the house, and 
have felta ne satisfaction and relief in being blown 
to atoms a‘ong with that audience. Perhaps my 


bles 
a me at firs! 
when 


erhaps indigestion or lack of. 


emotions showed in my face, for the people began to get 
uneasy. Still. I stood und said nothing. A clock out- 
side struck. 

Lou ve stood here for ten minutes at least,’ I said 
to myself. ‘You'd better give a loud yell and dis- 
appear. 

“Ina minute more I should quite likely have fur- 
nished an interesting and somewhat startling item for 
the papers, but an unlooked-for occurrence eaved me. 
Every light in the place went low. At once speech 
came to me. 

Don't be alarmed. ladies and gentlemen,’ I caid, 
and as I said it the thought occurred to me that for me 
to he advising anyone else not to be frightened was 
richly ironical humour. ‘The lights will come up again 
in a moment.’ 

“Sure enough, they did come up, and their reappear- 
ance showed un audience of mild and pleasing aspect 
to whom I spoke as weil as I have ever spoken in my 
life. On going out after the lecture I was stopped by 
the gasman, who said to me in an aside: 

“*T thought 1 could start you. sir.’ 

„What do you mean? I asked. for I didn’t know 
who he was. 

J was at the back, sir. suid he, and when I saw 
you doin’ nothin’ I knew it was the fright, so I ran 
round an’ turned down the lights, just to give youachance. 
As scon us J heard you tellin’ the people not to be afraid 
I knew you was all right, so I turned em up again.’ 

„How long was I there? I asked. 

About two or three minutes, sir,’ raid he. 

„Well.“ said I, ‘you didn't shut off the lights any 
too soon. A moment more and I should have made a 
fool of myself. About two minutcs and a half the time 
wae, was it? I'll pay for that time.“ 

“I paid him for it at £2 a minute, which he thought 
rather remarkable pay: but it was really cheap for such 
arescue. But for his ingenious idea my lecturing would 
have ended there for ever.” 


— — 
Cured by Boot- trees. 


In the early days of the Ballarat diggings in 
Australia, a ye ice officer was very ill with an abscess on 
the liver, and the doctors had all given him up. 

A police magistrate had watched him night and day, 
and when all hope seemed to be gone the dying man 
said to his benefactor : : 

„My dear fellow. you have been very good to me, and 
I want to leave you something. Iam the only man in 
camp who has u pair of bhoot-trees. When I am gone 
you may have them.” 

The magistrate was very grateful. The next day he 
went into the sick-room softly, telieving that his friend 
was dying or dead, and took possession of the boot - trees, 
but before he could get ont of the room with them the 
owner, who had been watching him, suddenly started up 
and called out : 

“Come, come now, just leave those trees alone; I'm 
not dead yet.” 

The sudden attempt to rise broke the abscess, and he 
recovered. Years afterwards the boot - trees used to le 
shown as “life preservers.” 

— —2 — — 


Penurious PHILANTHROPIST (banding halfpenny 
to small boy who has been holding his horse for about 
an hour): There, my Jad, there’s something for you.” 

Small Boy: * Can I keep the change, mister ?” 

— eS - 

Mr. Nuwep (gloomily): “My salary has been cut 
down ten per cent.” 

Mrs. Nuwed (cheerily) : “Oh! don't worry about that, 
dear! Silk, Ribbons aud Co. are advertising perfectly 
lovely things at a reduction of twenty per cent.” 


— — 


A scHOOL ee in Hae vor aes was once 
examining a geography class, und as t uestion : 
“What ie a lake?” sf 

He was much amused when u little fellow, evidently a 
true gem of the Enierald Isle, answered: 

“It's a hole in a gan, sir.” 

— he; 

JonxxYT: “ Do they have elephant in Asia?” 

Papa: “Oh, yes.” 

Johnny: Do they have circuses in Asia?” 

: “N-o-o, I think not. 

Johnny: Weil. what's the use of having elephants 

if they don’t have circuses ? 
—2 — 

“Jane, did you break the water-bottle? 

“Yes, m’m; but, fortunately. I broke it into only 
three pieces.” 

5 tely! How's that fortunate? 

„Ob, m'm. when a thing breaks into many pieces it 
is so hard to pick them all np!” 


WE ARE GIVING AWAY 
100,000 PRIZES 
VALUED AT io, ooo. 


Full Particulars appeared last week and will 
appear again shortly. 


the “Meat Pic” 


BEKLY. 


and seeds. 


SEEDS THAT SHOOT, FLY, - 
JUMP, AND CRAWL. 


How Natcre Dos Her Best 
TO Keer tuk EAT Preitren 


To Darwin is due not the discovery of the dispersion 
of seeds by birds, but the particular attention which he 
directed to it. Though there is much in natural history 
which is still complex. some of the solutions of former 
vexed problems astonish us when we do not go too far 
out of the way to discover the reasons. 

Darwin examined the foot of a water fowl Ha 
scraped off the caked mud or dirt. and he then put the 
dirt in a garden pot, with all precautions, so that 
nothing else could be present. He had just dt ounces 
of mud. and lo! 537 plants germinated. 

That experiment. a crucial one, showed conclusively 
how there was dispersion of species by means of fruits 
It was the water fowl which was the trans- 

rting medium. But it is not al ne by means of a 

ird wading in the soft ooze of a pond and winging its 
way to another pond, with its feet holding the seeds of 
water plants, that dispersion takes place. Birds may 
eat seeds, und these seeds may be tuken undigested 
from their crop, or voided. with the germs still alive, 
and propagation of species be again carried on. 

There is a pretty method of movement in which 
gravity is not only used, but the parent plant absolutely 
lowers down a young one—uttaching it by a rope or 
filament—and letting it go at the right time. The 
detachment and distribution of the sprout and offshoots 
of many species of the house Icek (Sempervium) are of 
this marvellous character. Like a sentient creature. it 
seems to know that there is something like a precipice 
under it. : 

The baby is attached to the parent plant by its cord. 
In time the weight of the little pendant is sufficient t., 
sever the cord, and the baby drops and is not injured 
by the fall. The wind, too, acts on the ligature Of the 
little plant, and it sways to and fro like a pendulum. 
The object of the mother plant is to give the offspring a 
chance. Tha country she lives on is too crowded. Of 
course. some of the babes roll away out of existence. 
Then it is the survival of the fittest, or an affair of 
environment. 

Offshoots of some plunts seem to look directly to 
such assistance as unimuls can give. There are the 
mamillurias of Mexico. They drop their offshoots and 
have them covered with bristles and barbs. Any 
animal, save u horse or un ox, is certain to get one of 
the burrs in his paws. As it is a most inconvenient 
appendage, after the animal has limped on little way 
he at once proceeds to get rid of the burr. That is the 
opportunity of the mamillarius. It has sought free 
transportation, and +o it takes root und grows, and is 
sure in time to botber a new generation of animals. 

Birds do not only lend themselves us carriers of 
seeds, but they are transporters of the offshoots of 
many plants. Some of these water plants develop : 
kind of slime which sticks to the birds’ legs or til 
feathers. Then, when the birds preen and clean them- 
selves the plants find a new place to grow in. 

There are fruits, as the dorycenium and _acanthus, 
which are types of the “fruit slingers.” When the 
fruit is ripe, the tiosues round them, ming dry. get 
tenser and tenser. There is a break at a certain place ; 
next a sudden contraction, and the seeds are thrown out. 
The mother plant wauts to get rid of her offspring. 

Nature is wonderfully ingenious in her mechanism, 
and makes all kinds of direct and compound spring“. 
Some of the methods of expelling seeds are so 
violent that the final throwing off has been compared to 
the action of a catapult. 

Professor von Murilaun presents a table of some of the 
distances seeds ure propelled. One or two yurds you 
might think would be a long range. but the bean-shuped 
seeds of Acanthus mollis are propelled ten full yards. 
those of the Hura crepitans fifteen yards, and the 
lenticular seeds of the Baubinia purpurea have an 
extreme runge of over sixteen yurds. ; 

There are certain seed pods which require a touch 
from the outside, or are automatic. If an animal or a 
bird touches them, then off they go. and the object of 
the seeds being to lodge in the coat of an animal, so as 
to be carried further on. 

This power of movement the fruit of plunts have, is 
curiously shown in the seeds of some grasses. They 
are covered with tiny bristles which are sensitive to the 
least moisture. The spines will become fairly hard and 
stiff in dry weather limp when it rains. This gives 
the srada \icemotive power,and they creep. Some seeds 
comely hop off the ground by sudden expansion within 
themselves. 


v 

As to dispersion by wind, Nature is again marvellous 
in her many 3 among her prettiest ways is 
the adoption of the bute . It is, however, a 
little more complex than it a) ra at first sight. It is 
not sufficient that the fruit should be carried away b 
means of the parachute, but that its tiny load, the seed, 
should be at the right time. thistledown 
shows this. moderate wind carries their seeds 
attached to the parachute. When they touch anythiny 
in their flight, as the limb of a tree, there is a break 
caused by the shock, and the little seed falls to the 


ground 


i aod the “Milk” pure and sweet. 
NI “Nimble Ninepence” the cost of the treat. 
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HUMAN TELESCOPES.. 


Men Wuo Can See Very Lone Distances. 


Won Without Effort. 

A TRAVELLING circus paid a visit to a town in Lanca- 

THERE is a race of men who can see as fur with the eine) and. = “ll ee 5 rim oT sess 
naked eye as an ordinary man can with a telescope. | vere that cash en hs three tries 
„Every man bis own telescope,” might be applied with Competition 5 high, some of the contortions being 
propriety to these fortunate persons. ‘They live in 2. por lle to behold. After all had done their best, the 
wild state in the South of Africa, among the tribes of clown, who acted as judge, coolly confronted a man 
pleas hed gogo n e An a of 1 ia the audience who was noted for his ugliness, 

” f and said: 

woods. 40 Cares * 22 ” 

These human telescopes have derived their extra- é tae aa e ‘dual, “ wha, I worn't 
ordinary 1 of vision through necessity. If it were | trying for it!” : y 
not for this they must have long ago become extinct. 1. Thad no need to try,” said the clown; “tha’s won it 
They are remarkably.small in stature for wild men, and | i-ont.“ 7. ? : 
they offer an easy prey for the large, fierce beasts that 
infest certain parts of Southern Africa. And, on account 


A Temple, a Palace, a Treasury, 
a Tomb and a Museum all in One. 


Tue Escurial, built by Philip IT. of Spain, between 
1563 and 1584, was called “the eighth wonder of the 
world.” It was at once a temple, a palace, a treasury, u 
tomb and a museum. That is to say, all these were 
included in the huge building which Philip erected on 
the slope of a spur of the Guadarama range, thirty-two 
miles north-west of Madrid. 

The edifico stands about 3,000 feet above the sea, 
facing the mountains, with its back toward Madrid. It 
is a rectangular parallelogram, 740 feet from north to 
south, and 580 from east to west. On the east side is 
an advanced portico which breaks the facade. This 
gave rise to the vulgar impression that Phili "3 idea 


was to make the building in the shape of a gridiron, an 
of their diminutive size, they are not able to fight on No More Amateurs. allusion to the manner of St. Lorenzo's martyrdom, he 
equal terms with their warlike and larger proportioned | having been broiled to death on a slow fire in the reign 
neighbours. ' 


of the Roman Emperor Valentianus, 261 A. p. There 
seems to be no other ground for the fanciful in- 
vention. 

The building covers 500,000 square feet of land, or 
nearly twelve acres. 

The redeeming qualities of the enormous structure 
are size, simplicity, and situation. It seems to he part 
of the mountain on the slope of which it rises. It still 
looks grand, even among mountain buttresses. Other- 
wise, it disappoints. Its architecture has little in form 
or colour to commend it. It lacks the prestige of 
antiquity, and it does not express any religious senti- 


“DuRiNe one of my trips N Germany, writes 
a correspondent, “I found myself in a small village 
with no razors. They had been packed in my handbag, 
which I had left at the hotel where I stayed the day 
before. 

„There was no baber's shop in the place, and I was 
in a quandary as to how I might get shaved. The inn- 
keeper told me that there was a man in the village who 
occasionally shaved people, and I determined to risk a 
cut or two and send for him. 

„The amateur barber arrived with his razor, and after 
a little hesitation he eaid to me: g 

Will you please, sir, lie down flat on your back 
while I shave you, sir?’ 


Bushmen have to guard against enemies, brute and 
human, and must be ever on the alert to kill or snare | 
animals serving for food. To identify distant moving | 
objects as such is therefore essential to the preservation 
of life. 

Here is one who, perhaps from some advantageous 
variation in the form of the lenses, or in the adjusting 
muscles, or in the retinal elements. has a vision so keen 
that he recognises a man, or a lion, or a springbok, | 
when its distance is half a mile greater than that at 
which other persons can recognise it. 

Travellers in the region of the long-sighted Bushmen | 
have reported some truly remarkable feats with the eyes. | 
One day, while a traveller was walking in company with “Thinking that it was probably a custom of the 
a friendly Bushman, the latter dre stopped, and country, I stretched out comfortably on my back and 
pointing ahead in some alarm, exclaimed : | nearly went to sleep while the fellow shaved me, 80 

“A lion! = wh light was bis touch. When he had finished I rose and 

The white man stured until his eyes ached, but he guid: 
could make out nothing. Thinking that the native must | . I am curious to know why you asked me to lie down 
have made a mistake, he insisted on going forward, | to be shaved ?’ 
though his companion urged him to retreat. ‘When they | «+ Because, sir,’ was his ingenious reply, ‘I never be- 
had advanced a little further the Bushman again came | fore shaved a live man.’ 
to a halt, and absolutely refused to go on another step, | I may add that Isent for no more amateur barbers 
for, as he explained, he could distinguish not only a | to shave me during my trip.” 
lion, but also a number of cubs. It would be very - 

he said, to tamper with a lioness while nursing „„ 
Ee at . Wuat roof covers the most noisy tenant? The roof 

The European, however, still unable to see a lion. | of the mouth, 
much less the cubs, i voldly. 9 he had — — 
advanced a quarter of a mile he saw an object moving | «In Berlin there's one bicycle to twenty-five 
slowly sto as the distance at the point to which the | persons.” = ian ty 
Bushman had directed his gaze. Still doubting that a That's all right; any kind of a rider can easily run 
human being could possess such marvellous powers of | over twenty-four persons.” 
vision, he approached nearer, and finally distinguished 
the form of a lion making leisurely for a line of timber. 550 : 

The limit of a man’s power of vision is established by Win, dear, Mrs. Smith has never received that 
necessity. If our existence depended on our ability to | letter of mine which I gave you to post a month ago! 
see twice as far as we do, this additional power would You posted it, didn’t you? 8 
be acquired by practice. “Why, of course 1 did, my love. 

All woodsmen, und as a general thing all persons | | And far down in the most eon ne corner of the 
living an outdoor life, give their eyes practice at long | infernal regions a chorus of red- ) 
range, which ultimately makes their accuracy of sight 8 of joy on B- flat cornets as they heated to incan- 
seem wonderful to a man who never uses his eyes | deecence » brimstone pit labelled: “ Reserved for Wil- 
except to read. liam W. Jones. 
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ment. 

It might be a vast manufactory. Its cold grunite 
walls, blue slates, leaden roofs, and smull window give 
it a commonplace appearance. 

Of course, it is now little more than a skeleton of 
what it was. The living monks who swarmed in its 
courts are here no longer. The revenues on which t 
lived have been taken away. The French soldiers sto 
and carried away many of its golden ornaments in 1808. 

13 have been removed to Madrid. Thd 
building has suffered from neglect, exposed to hurricanes 
and winter snows. Better care has been taken of it in 
later years. It is now used as a seminary, where about 
200 youths receive a secular education. 

Perbaps the most interesting part of this huge pile is 
the suite of humble apartments where Philip Red the 
monkish life which he preferred. He was still one of 
the most powerful monarchs of his age. His armies 
carried the flag of Spain half over Rich 
erg brought to his ports the treasures of the New 

orld. 

He lived here a slave to bigotry, and in his reign 
were sown the seeds of death, from which may be traced 
the sad decay of one of the great powers of earth. 


pet 
another in which he rested his gouty leg when he gave 
audience to his ministers and foreign ambassadors, and 
some of the utensils he used. From his dismal sleeping- 
room a door o into a small ¢hamber, whic 
overlooks the high altar of the church. 
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K COUPON WORTH £1,000. 


if the Figures you write on this Coupon should be the only correct forecast made; It will bring you in £1,000. 
in the last Competition two coupons similar to this brought in £500 each to two lucky individuals. 
—— 


o win this substantial sum of money, all you have to do is to fill 
up the coupon below, giving in the proper place the number of 
births and the number of deaths which will occur in the Thirty- 
three Great Towns in England and Wales for the week ending 
July ist, 1899. as 

Then write down your name and address, and ask the newsagent or 
pookstall clerk from whom you obtained this copy of P. W.“ to insert his 
name and address in the space provided. Although such a course is:obviously 
to his advantage, it is not compulsory for the coupon to bear his signature. 

Newsagents and bookstall clerks may sign any numter of coupons. 

To the person whose attempt is correct we will pay the sem of 41,000. 

To the newsagent or bookstall clerk whose name appears on the winning 
coupons we will pay the sum of 100, and £5 to each of the boys attached 
to the bookstall from which the paper was bought. 

if no competitor estimates the correct number of 
births and deaths, the £1,000 will be awarded to the 
individual whose forecast is most nearly correct. 

In the event of two or more persons being correct, 
the £1,000 will be divided amongst them. This con- 
dition applies also to the Zico for the newsagent or 
bookstall cler, and the £5 for beokstall boys. 

One competitor may send in any number of 
attempts. 

_ It must be clearly understood that all persons who 
enter for this competition must abide by the decision 


of the Editor in any question that may arise ia con- 
nection with the competition. : 


All attem to be addressed to the Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta 
Street, L , W.C., and the envelope to be marked in the left-hand corner 
with the word: BIRTHS.’’ 

As a guide to your estimate we give below the number Births and Deaths which have teken 

corresponding 


of 
in the thirty-three lar; towns in nd Wales for 
Lertag the past three years. Lie — * 


during the Week 


25d, 1897. during the Week 


July 2nd, 1896. 
Births. 


The figures lished by the Registrar-General will 
at ane elde fla dr dr bag aeclared legal by the Appeal Courts” On December and, 


“THIS COMPETITION CLOSES ON WEDNESDAY, JUNE 28th. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
Tue Boat Express. 


In the grey of the October afternoon the Channel steamer 
churned the choppy water as she bucked and plunged towards 
the pier. On her deck stood Lindsay Cathcart and Flash 
Alf, who, though they had travelled across France in the 
aue train, had not spoken since their brief conversation at 
Marseilles. 

Suddenly Alf left his sheltered nook behind the funncl 
and with some diffidence approached his preserver. 

„We shall sling our hook in different directions in a few 
minutes, Mr. Cathcart,” he said, and there's something 
should like to put in trim first. I’ve been thinking over 
that warning letter you got about me before you left Lon- 
don,and I should like you to know where to find me if you 
ever want me. A word ora line left at Spriggs’ wardrobe 
shop in Drury Lane will do the trick.” 

“I shall remember it, though now that our adventures 
are nearly over I don’t see that I’m likely to want you— 
except for afriendly chat,” Lindsay replied kindly. 

„ hope it will be all right, sir, but I wouldn't make too 
sure, said Alf. “That chap who was so keen for you to 
9 7 the diamond may have seen his way clear to lifting it 
off you.” 

is phase of the myatcry had not occurred to Lindsay 
before, but he was fain to confess that there might be some- 
thing in it. — 

“T cannot imagine how he got to hear of my object in 
going to India,” he added. There were only two people in 
tengland, besides you and myself, who knew so far as I am 
aware.” 

It did not cross his mind that the young burglar would 

have confided his ill-gotten secret to a pergon capable of 
betraying him, and Alf did not see fit to undeceive him. 
The t was bumping the pier now, and, by a sudden 
impulse, Alf put out his hand, 
. “Good-bye, sir,” he said. “If you don’t mind shaking, I 
shall feel the better of it. Take my tip, and don’t be seen 
speaking to me after we've landed. 1 shan't cver forget 
your kindness.” 

So they agree? and were soon more effectually separated 
in the rush of passengers crossing the gaug-plank. Alf 
secured his seanty luggage, got it passed by a Customs 
officer, and then joi: the stream of travellers making 
their way to the town station. Lindsay was some way 
ahead i f him, and by the time he reached tho up South 
Eastern platform was disappearing into a first-class 


The train was not due to start for ten minutes, and Alf 
was smitten with a desire for a glass of honest British beer. 
He was passing a dark recess on his way to the refresh- 
ment room, when he heard his name called softly, and there 
was—Gussie. 

“Hush!” she whispered, cutfing short the warmth of his 
greeting. ‘I ain’t here for no such silliness. It's biz, and 
there’s them about as mustn’t see us.” 

„Tecs? murmured Alf, glancing around. 

“ Worze'n them,” replied the girl, nodding her feathered 
hat mysteriously. “‘ But we'll be safe here if we stay in this 
corner nnd don’t kick up a racket. One thing first, though. 
Have you brought back the jool ? 

“No, I haven't,” said Alf. 

Honour bright? You're not fooling me hecause I didn’t 
like the job.” 

his burglarious honour. 
etro 
evough for Gussie. 

“Stay there, then, whilst I run to the telegraph 
orfice,” she said, with a sigh of relief. III be back in a 


It might not have 
itan police-magistrate, but it was good 


jiffey.” 

When she returned, panting, thore were still five minutes 
to spare, and it only took three of them to put her lover in 

of the reason for her having come to meet him. 

Zincraft’s first call at the wardrobe shop, his warning of 
threstened violence, his desire for information by telegraph 
and finally his meeting with “one of the chaps as he said 
was after the diamond,” at Charing Cross—all theso facts 
were poured into Alf 's ears in a breathlexs flood. Nor did 
she forget to state her doubts as to Zineraft's sincerity. 

1. What like was the man you saw at the station? asked 
Alf. 

“Like a ‘bus-cad in soul clothes,” 111 rae 
promptly, adding a descri n terse colloquial Engli 
which left no doubt in Alfs mind as to who the stranger 
was. To his quick question whether she had seen the 
man since her arrival in Dover she gave a negative answer. 

„Well we had better get into the train,” said Alf after a 
moment’s deliberation. “I haven't got the diamond, so the 
Le 2 t at th t tuo trai 

an oy oom en e rear of the train 
„ but, turning his eoat- collar and 
ii 


u his hat forward, 
. the compartment which he had seen 
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But the train had gathered too much way, and failing to 
reach his goal Alf fell back and nimbly leaped into the com- 
partment where Gussie was ce2ted as it passed. 

„What's up?” sid his sweetheart coolly. “Qualifying 
for a railway guard? 

There was a man I wanted to speak to,” said Alf gravely. 
“This train doesn't stop till it gets to London does it ? 
ens I'm scared, Gussie, my girl. There'll be murder 

lone.” 

Communication with the guard had not been invented 
then, andthere being no means of stopping the train Alf 
was compelled to yield to what, in his ignorance of Vant- 
brace’s designs, he believed to be the inevitable. At first 
he fretted and fumed incoherently, to the mystification of 
his companion ; but at last he decided to comfort himself 
by confiding in her, and settled down toa narrative of his 
doings in India, of his rescue from the temple by Lindsay. 
and of the fears he entertained on his behalf. Gussie sat 
and listened with wide eyes and a running comment of 
approval at her lover's gratitude towards his preserver. 

“ We'll ang that bloke if he urts n air of the gentle- 
man’s ’ead,” she asserted frequently, unaware, like Alf, that 
Victor Vantbrace worked by subtler methods than murder 
by his own hand. 

In the meantime the train rushed through the darkness 
of the autumn oventide, all points and signals being clear 
for the Boat Express. Past one quiet country station after 
another it flashed like a streak of light, to be swallowed 
up again in the lonely stretches between, till it glinted 
through Purley and steamed grandly on to the long, straight 
section fringed by an osier-bed. 

As the engine came opposite the spot where earlier in the 
day Beamish had made his lair, the dull rumble of the 
wheels was suddenly drowned by a deafening crash in the 
forepart of the train. For a few seconds the carriage in 
which Alf and Gussie were journ ng ecrooped and bumped 
along the metals, and then came to a standstill with a jerk 
that hurled the reunited couplo this way and that. 

“My word! but we're in a ha-cident,” cried Gussie in as 
much alarm as she ever permitted herself. 

“Yes, but wo're all right—now she's stopped,” said Alf 
picking himself up and opening the door. We had better 
get out, though. Look sharp, old girl.” 

He leaped nimbly on to the six-foot way, and giving his 
hand to hia sweetheart helped her down. A glance showed 
them that the front of the train was involved in hopeless 
ruin, the engine lying on its side, with tha guard's brake- 
van telescoped into it; while the two foremost carriages 
were zig-zagged acro3s the line, the first reared on end 
with its wheels off. Already the voices of the dying and 
injured were raised in pitcoas clamour. 

“ Stick to me, Gus; I must see after Mr. Cathcart first,“ 
said Alf, taking her hand and half drazging her along the 
rough ballast towards the carriage into which Lindsay had 
heen followed by Victor Vantbrace. It was the hindermost 
of the two which had left the rails, and hurrying on, they 
saw that no damage beyond severe shaking had been 
incurred by the passengers short of that point. Most of 
thom were jumping on to the line more frightened than 

urt. 

But on reaching the derailed carriages they came upon 
scenes very different, though Alf had no eyes or ears for the 
sickoning horrors around. Clamboring into the compart- 
ment he cought, heedlezs of the shower of broken glass 
caused by his opening the door, ne found the two occupants 
senseless. ‘I'he lamp was still burning, and he saw that 
Lindsay Cathcart’s head had been struck by the splintering 
of the partition which had bulged in from the next com- 
paitment. No wounds were visible on Victor Vantbrace, 
who appeared to be suffering from general shock, and even 
then showed signs of returning consciousness. 

Alf’s quick eye took in these details at a glance, and he 
looked further for traces of anything that might have 
o:c:rred between the two men during the journey. 

Nothing was to he detected tending to show that what he 
had suspected had been attempted, and stooping down he 
rau his hand lightly over Lindsay's clothing, tinally drawing 
the diawond, wrapped in tssue paper, from his waistcoat 
pocket. In a twinkling he transferred it to his owa. 

* What’ yer deing, Alf: You've never rounded on him 
at a time like this? came Gussie's indi t protest. The 
girl had climbed on to t het oot bonrd. and her pale face was 
framed in the door —a weird picture of pained surprise. 

Never mind what I'm up to; help ine get him down 
out of this,” said Alf. Ik another train comes along it’ll 
make jam of the lot.” 

With some difficulty they contrived between them to 
lower Lindsay to the rowed and to carry him clear of the 
line to the bank where a ghastly row of motionless forms 
was already stretched. Luckily there wasa surgeon among 
the uninjured passengers, as well as a host of willing hel 
ers, and in the ceitainty tlat Lindsay would quickly 
receive skilled attention Alf drew Gussie a little way aside. 

“Wo mustn’t stay with him,” ho said. The fellow who 
was iu the carriage with him is not much hurt, and it 
would never do for him to see yon and me together. He 
was coming to fast. I don't wat him to see me at all if it 
can be oye He might suspect me of having stolen the 
diamond, if Mr. Cathcart recovers enough to miss it.” 

1 rather he'd stolen it than you, muttered Gussie 
sullenly. 

Flask Alf squeezed her arm, and stuck to it despite her 
effort to draw it away. “Silly! I haven't stolen jt,” he 
whispered. “Can't you see that I lifted it off him to save 
it for him, just as I was telling you I saved it before, in 
India? I wasn’t going to leave him with a sixty-thousand 
3 on him in that state with Vic Vantbrace prowling 
roun ” 


“I'm T doubted, but ye see you t always a 
plaster saint, jied Gussie demurely. And then her 
eharp were ready with a “ Wouldn't 
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The idea, after a moment’s reflection seemed to Alf an 
excellent one, and handing her the diamond he saw that she 
stowed it away safely in the pocket of her dress. 

“ Now let's walk a bit further along the line, so as Vant- 
brace won’t spot us,” he said; and indeed it appeared that 
they had made a move none too soon, for looking back after 
they had passed the carriage Alf saw Victor alight with the 
aid of a bystander, and go stumbling across the metals to thr 
bank. ‘There seemed to be nothing much the matter with 
him beyond a little dizziness. 

Curiosity drew the pair towards the engine, where the 
driver, saved by a timely leap, was expatiating to a grou; 
of awe-struck passengers on the cause of the catastrophe. 
The heavy baulks of timber, some shorn through and others 
remaining jammed across the metals, made most of his tale 
superfluous. The accident was noaccident, but the work of 
a miscreant upon whom it appeared that God's vengeance 
had rushed swift and sure. Por, pointing toa mangled hen] · 
of human limbs and blood-stained rags in the roadway, the 
driver coneluded : 8 

„Thank the Lord he got caught himself —all along of 
putting on one more sleeper. I had a glimpse of him just 
as I jumped, and by the time 1 touched ground the left 
buffer had made him into that mess, while she was turning 
over. My poor mate didn’t have to wait l. mz fer 
judgment.” 

The fireman was lying dead within a few yards of his 
murderer, and Alf hurried Gussie past the gruesome seen: 
to the quieter solitudes of the line beyond. ‘There they sat 
on the fence and waited, little thinking that the corpse ot 
the train-wre:ker was part and parcel of the drama of the 
diamond. 

Carts and additional medical aid from the surroundinz 
country were not long in arriving, so that when the reliet- 
train steamed up half an hour later the worst cases had been 
separated from those able to proceed. Among the latter. 
Alf, hovering on the outskirts of the crowd, descried Lind- 
say Cathcart, who, though still unconscious, was deemed 
well enough to bo sont home in care of one of the surgeons. 
Having watched Victor Vantbrace, now Lut little the worse 
for his experience, into another carriage, Alf returned to 
hee Oe had bidden his sweetheart keep in the back- 
ground. 

* We'd best separate now, so as to make sure Vantbrace 
don’t sce us in company at the terminus,” he whispered. 
„1 don't think he’s seen either of us yet—he was too busy 
at Dover looking after Mr. Cathcart—but I shall try and 
keep out of his way to the end, and whatever happens don't 
you let on you know me till I give you the office. Better 
take a cab at the station and drive home safe with the 
diamond.” 

Gussie nodded and got into a compartment, to reach which 
did not entail passing the one in which Victor Vantbrace 
had taken his seat, Alf selecting another with a similar 
advantage. When at last the train moved slowly off from 
the fatal osicr bed a break-down gang was already at work 
clearing the line, and a couple of rural policemen were 
rummaging the remains of the ruffian who had wrought the 
out Some of the passengers, looking back out of the 
windows, thought they saw ono of the constables extract a 
slip of paper from the loathly heap and flash his bull’s-eye 
on to it. 

Laden with its freight of the injured and narrowly escaped, 
the relief train on its way, making its brief journey in 
safety. During the stop at London Bridge a s which 
was also . ssn soca ee for a N Alf, in the 
sight of Victor Van ce hurry: along the platform to 
1 0 where he gave up his ticket and passed out. 

“Sure sign he was after no good to get out here,” muttered 
the home-coming young cracksman to himself. I'd give a 
crown though, to know if he knows the diamond isn’t on Cath- 
cart still. Anyway, I reckonthat he’s tumbled that the game 
is up, with my gentleman safe in charge of the doctor, or he 
wouldn’t have stranded himself so far from the West-End 
—covéring his tracks as usual.” 

But astute diagnoser of crooked ways as was Alf, he had 
made a mistake here—out of ignorance of other irons which 
Victor Vantbrace had in the fire. Could Alf have seen the 
feverish haste with which the scion of the Grey House 
snatched an evening paper from the first newsboy he met 
outside the station, to run an eager eye over the headlines, 
he would have acquitted the suspect of the intentions he 
attributed to him. In this he would have been right, for 
the younger Vantbrace had not proceeded to Dover with 
intent to steal the diamond. He had gone there to read 
Lindsay Cathcart’s face, and he had returned eminently 
satisficd with the process. But his quitting the train at 
London Bridge, and his eagerness to buy tho latest news, 
were duc to a different matter. 

What he sought was not in the newspaper, and with a 
sigh of mingled disappointment and relief he hailed a 
hansom and dove away westward. He had been too shaken 
to take any interest in details and surroundings on the 
scene of the railway “accident,” which, so far as he was 
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As he did so, Sergeant Trevor, 
(lll ague in the ribs at sight of him, 
en iis shoulder. 

tio al evening, Mister Alfred Spriggs, Esquire,” said the 
detective facetiously. It is good for sore eyes to see you 

Lack from your travels. We have missed you from this little 
Village for quite a while.” : 

Flash Alf had paled n little, but the back view of 
‘iussie, departing unmolested and true to her instructions 
through the ticket-barrier, reassured him, and he answered 
as col as a cucumter: ' 

How do you do. Mr. Trevor: How are you, Mr. diodbold * 
1 ho] e vou haven't really missed me very much.” 

Ah, but we have, though,” said ‘Trevor genially. moving 
nearer. We always miss people when we've got warrants 
for them and can't find them, and ue've held a warrant for 
your arrest this three months--little affair at Lord Haver- 
stock's, you know. That's right. Godbold. Snap the 
bracelets on him! Mere matter of form: he's a nice boy, 
and I know he'll go quiet.” 

‘That night there were anxious hearts in the Drury Lane 
wardrobe shop, for Alf came not. He was celebrating his 
return to the Metropolis in a cell at Bow Strect Police 
Station. 


who had nudged his 
laid a detaining hand 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THe Screw is Pet Os. 

Ty was the day after the accident to the Beat Express: 
and Simon Vantbrace, dog whip in hand, was making his 
morning round, On reaching the fe male refractory ward 
his experienced eye had p omptly discovered something 
amiss with the lady who believed herself to be a roasting- 
jack. Her “clicks came faint and irregularly, and every 
time she stopped to begin turning in the opposite direction, 
she staggered and nearly fell. 

Signing to one of the kcepers to open the iron gate. he 
passed into the enge, stalling off as he did so the threatened 
spring of the crouching girl with a savage cut of his whip. 

+ Well, old gal,” he said, going up to the“ roasting-jack.” 
“ Something gone wrong with the works? Let's ’avea look 
at you.” And seizing the wretched woman roughly by the 

shoulder he jerked her head back and passed hig hand once 
or twice rapidly over her eyes. She screame | and fought 
at being interrupted in her imaginary functions, but her 
struggles were but feeble, and by the time Simon had done 
with her he had punched her, felt her pulse, and looked at 
her tongue. Then, with a flick for this patient and a slash 
for that, he betuok himself outside the iron bars. 

She's about sewn up—that old geyser ; tired herself out 
at the game,” he was beginning to the keeper, when a boy 
appeared withatelegram. Tearing it open Simon straight- 
way forgot the instructions which he may or may not have 
been going to give abont the poor ailing creature. All the 
cunning, avarice and cruelty in his face seemed to vie with 
cach other for the mastery as he rend the flimsy ehcet, finnl'y 
giving place to a grin of triumph. 

“Go and tell Nurse Elmslie to step up here,” he said to 
the boy, putting the telegram in his Rense 

_ Now the Head Nurse at the Grey House was in no amia- 
bie mood that morning. The messenger found her teasing 
and bullying the patients in the general female ward, till 
some of them were ina fair way to qualify—and a very 
mild qualification was needed—for the torture chamber 
above. Kate Milborne, grown thimner and paler since we 
saw her last, had been the special object of her spleen. 

Nina Elmslie was torn asunder with doubts as to the 

result of her enlistment of Zincraft in her service. Sbe had 
duly received on the previous evening the “ Endeavour” 
telegram from him, thus learning to her chagrin that Flash 
Alf had failed in his Indian mission, and that a further 
attempt to deprive Lindsay Cathcart of the fruits of 
success was to he made by her slavish admirer. But nothing 

further had come from Zincraft to apprise her of what had 
happened, and she began to fear that she had trusted to a 
broken reed. 

To add to her uncertainty had come the mention in the 
morning papers of the disaster to the mail train, hut in 
those days of slower journalism little more than the bare 

fact was stated, without the names of killed and injured. 
There was nothing to show whether the occurrence had 
influenced, desigredly or nut. her own affairs only enough 
to whet her curiosity and inflame her mad jealousy of Kate. 

In the general ward the patients whom it pleased Simon 
to consider “ harmless” were popularly supposed to spend 
their monotonous days in social intercourse and amusement. 
That at least was the story told to the friends and relations 
without ulterior motives, of new inmates. As a matter of 
fact, the unhappy prisoners dragged through the long hours 
bet ween the penurious meals in wrangling amon; themeelvea 
and in bearing as best they might the sportive cruelty of 
the unsexed women whom Vantbrace humorously called 
his “ lady assistants.” 

Elmslie turned angrily on the boy, hau ing in an attem 
to annoy a quiet old Indy who believed herself to be t 
Queen of Sheba. Years before when she had first been placed 
in the Asylum by an unscrupulous heir-at-law, this good 
woman had been as sane as Kate Milborne, but Simon 
Vantbrace had 2 what he called his “system of 
pis Sparel and she was now as mad asa hatter on the one 
subject instilled into a brain arti enfeebled. 


„Where is the Governor? What 3 he want?” said 


ket over that there telegram I took up.” 
To Nina Elmslie the boy’ by! 


down of her own schemes. If the was from Victor 
it must be to the effect that Lindsay had brought 
Kate's dowry in the shape of the diamond safely home 
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that the attempt to force the girl into an unwilling wodlock 
was to be pushed on. The other altei native the soine- 
thing from Zincraft with all his risks and dangers. 
besides being a dead loss, would hardly be a prospect to 
excite the asylum-keeper’s hilarity. , 

Burning, yet dreading to hear the worst. Elmslie hurried 
up to tke refractory ward, and derived small comfort from 
the evil leer with which Simon greeted her. This foul pro- 
duct of a feeble system was never so loathsome as in his 
moments of success, and his first words tended to show that 
success had come his way. 

„Where's that Milborne girl? Le asked. 

“In the general day-ward, just come in from exercise in 
the grounds,’ replicd the Nuree, striving to conceal her emo- 
tion at this confirmation of her fears. 

„I haven't been easy in my mind about that patient for 
come time, Simon went cn. “I’ve been a-watchin’ of er 
closely, and it appears to me that I nin't been doing iny 
duty by ‘er and im- than as put ‘er here. She's never 
been rightly punished for puttin’ on ‘er things that night 
and tryin’ to get outer the winder. It'd be an awful thing 
to my conscience, Elinslic, if she was to try it on again 
through me bein’ lax, and, mark my words, that’s what 
she's up to. I’ve seen it in her eye.” 

“What do ycu propose to do, sir?” inquired E: malie, 
affecting surprise, but guessing what the answer would be. 

“Why, clap ‘er in “re for a spell.“ said Simon, with a 
wave of his dirty hand to the iron barred enge. Nothing 
like discipline in them sort of cases. Run down and fetch 
’er, there's a dear soul.” 


With jealous rage in her heart, which only the joy of | 


tormenting her innocent rival enabled her to conceal, the 
Nurse turned to do her employer's b:ddin 


„My fault—my fault for trusting toa besotted idiot like 


Zinc raft,” she told herself as she descended the stairs. He 


and that other failure whom he was going to hire, have 
muddled the chance away between them, and now that the 
girl is worth winning Victor means to set to work to win 
her in carnest.” 

What galled this wicked woman most was that the 
circumstances of the case would prevent ker from a full 
enjoyment of Kate Milbourue’s misery. The unhappy girl 
was to be handed over to her with what was practically a 
carte blonche as to ill-treatment : and yet she, Elmalic, would 
feel that every brutality she could inflict, every fresh 
torture she could devise, was intended to, and most 
probably would, weaken her resistance to Victor Vantbrace’s 
demands. 

„I must find a way out of it, but at least Fl have come 
sport this morning,” she muttered, as she swept into the 
general ward. 

Sad-eyed and weary, Kate was devoting herself to making 
others forget their troubles, and at the moment of the Hear 
Nurse's entrance was the centre of an admiring group of 
inmates whom she was kee, ing in w. apt and childlike 
amusement with a fairy-story. Even to the sane ones among 
ker listene: s—and there were others the:e as sane as her- 
self—the fresh young voice telling of giants and princesse3 
brought soothing and relief. The sight made Elmslie 
scowl. 

Come here, Miss Milborne : you are exciting the patients, 
and what's more you're wante i.“ she sa d harshly. 

True to her policy of obedience in all things possible, 
Kate left her tale unfinished, and ‘accompanied the Nurse 
into the hall. For one flecting instant a wild thrill of hope 
poasesced her, and she cast her eyes longingly towards the 
reception-room wkere the friends of patients iuterviewod 
their unhappy relatives. She bad been counting the days 
and knew that it was now possible for Lindsay to have re- 
turned to England. Could it be that he was awaiting her, 
come to set her free ? 

But no such good fortune was in store. Beckoning Kate 
to follow, Eins lie turned to the staircas: aud led her up- 
wards to the door which parted the corridor leading to the 
refractory wards from the rest of the house. ‘The gir', half 
guessing now the fate in store for her, shrank back, but 
immediately braced herself and pas- ed through, shaking off 
the hand which Elinsl e laid on her arm. She wus a oldier's 
daughter, aud if che was to go t» the stake itself she would 
not be dragged thither. 

So, with Lead erect and steady gait, she walked into the 
room whore Simon was waiting for her outside the “ promised 
land,” as he had termed it in his first dastardly threat. 
Directly she appenred the brute began to bluster, fortifying 

hi against those steadfast eyes which scorned even to 
reproach such as he. 

“Look ye ore, young woman, you've teen a-going on 
anyhow, I'm told. I can't trust you loose along of them 
’armless loonies downstaiis no longer. You'll be a sight 
safer up here with there beauties, and in a week I'll guar- 
antee you'll be as tame as any of em. You'll come and feed 
out of my and like a robin.“ 

Kate said never a word, and Elmslie gloated. 

„Open the gate, Bill, said Simon, and the ruffian on duty 
inside the sandemonium shot the bolts. 

“ Now in you go and stay there till you've learnt how to 
be’ave na ’igh-claes asylum,” continued the proprietor, 
motioning to Elmslie to apply the necessary force if his 

com was di “Golly! but ain't that she-devil 
ready to give er beans!” he . pointing gleefully to 
the crouching girl-maniac, quivering all over, cat-like, tora 


g. 
But no force was needed to induce Kate Milborne to pass 
the iron gate held for her. er as che 
would save herself from the indignity of having 
laid upon her, even if she were torn in by 
lunatics behind the bars. As t her own 
crossed the terrible threshold and with a pity- 
on her face advanced calmly towards the most 


“Poor thing! I am sure that you don’t think I am goi 
and Iam sure that you don’t want to hurt me 


Simon bry looked on with careless sacar pleas ro 


second that the mad girl would bound pan 


and day. 


away. 
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| like upon the newcomer, and tho kecpers-insidg the bars 
gripped their whips to lash her when sho sprang. But th- 

experts were mistaken in theit forecast, for abandoning h.r 

threatening postute, the girl burst into tears, conquered hy 

the magnetic sympathy in Kate's gentle tones. ne other 
weird denizens of the ward, including even thé weary 

“ yoasting-jack,” ceased their antics to watch the simple 

process of the taming of the most dangerous of their 

number. The influence of Kate’s sweet presence seemeil, 
| temporar‘ly at least, to have broken the spell of that place 
of tears. N 

Simon's bloated face flushed with anger and Elmslie bit 
her lip in dizappointment. ‘They had hoped for a wild scene 
of insan* violence, which to them would have been sport. 
and in the midst of which their victim's stately diynity 
would have been overcome; but instead of the pandemonium 
they had looked to witness, an unaccustomed spirit of peace 
sceined to brood over the wretched inmates of “the female 
refractory.” Elmslic was the first to recover her equanimity, 
and she glanced slyly at Simon. 5 

“It seems to be a cise which only your resouree can cure 
sir,” she murmured in her employer's ear. “It is bal for 
tho patients to be upset out of their usual grooves, anit 
she’s coming the district-visitor dodge over them—same a: 
she’s been doing with others downstairs.” 

„Oh, she as, us she?” replied Simon, knitting his bulldog 
brows in attempt to invent an original brutality for the 
subjugation of Kate. Le’me sce now——” 

But before he could get his ingenuity to work on some 
record-breaking novelty in the infliction of bodily and 
mental anguishan interruption occurred. ‘The boy reappeared 
and gave him a serap of folded paper, which he hurriedly 
perused. 

„I must go,” he said, in somo excitement, to Elmslie, 
“can't wait to think out a new cure. Shove the minx in the 
| bath for an hour and then ‘ang er out todry.” 

Without stopping for an answer Simon hurried down to 
his den in tha private wing and found Victor awaiting him. 

“Yon got my telegram?” asked the younger man. 

Aye, and acted on it,” replicd Simon promptly. “ They're 
' startin’ on her now, this very minute, with the cold dourhe 
| treatment, So it’s all right, eh, about the diamond = 
Cathcart's got it? 
| “Yes, he has been kind enough to go to Indian and back 
| 
\ 


in order to provide Mra. Vantbrace, Junior, with a handsome 
dowry,” grinned Victor, showing his teet. “I met him at 
Dover, aud travelled part of the way in the same carriage 
with him. He doe nt know me by sight, and there was no 
mis'‘aking the festive frame of mind he was in—a 
icious, too, as though I might mean to rob him. 
\ e's got the diamond.” 
! “But what about the smash? 
! pap: r?” caid Simon anxiously. oe 
|” “Made no difference,” was Victor's verdict. It knocked 
me silly for a minute or two, but when 1 came to he was 
| being looked after by a surgeon —slight concussion the fel- 
| low said. He was well taken care of for the rest of the 


bit sus- 
Oh yes, 


T see there is one by the 


journey, and is probably all right by now—gloatixig oyer the 
| diamond and wondering what's become of his girl.” 
| He won't stop at wondering.” replied Simon thought- 
| fully, “ He'll start looking for her. We must hurry the 
business on, or he'll worm her whereabouts out of that boozy 
young brother — im as signed the certificate.” “ 

don't think so,” said Victor meaningly. Mr. Percy 
Milborne has — well, disappeared. You may take it from 
me that he is not likely to be troublesome in that or any 
other way.” 

“ What ? cried Simon, with alarm in bis cunning eyes. 
“You never mean——" 

Best not ask what I mean, but accept the fact,” said his 
son coolly. It will be safer for you not to know details. 
but the position is this: Percy Milborne’s fate is at present 
in doubt, but there are financial reasons connected with life 
assurance why it will have to be cleared to a certain extent, 
without implicating parties, before long. ‘Then, you see, the 
nearest relative who placed her here being gone, the legal 
right to move for her release would revert to her guardian 
in the event of her whereabouts becoming known. As lon, 
a Percy Milborne is supposed to be an active agent. even if 
not forthcoming, we can snap our fingers at the Cathcarts, 
| but with Percy proved to be a dead letter we are: powerless 
against them. And, as I have said, he must be so proved in 
the course of a week or two.” ; 

_ “But might be before,” enid Simon, with bated breath. 

“ant is one of our risks,” Victor ‘ied calmly, “ anid 
also good cause for hustling this marriage al before 
anything is discovered to give theCathcartsa position 
in the matter should they find where the girl is. At present. 
owing to the old man's illness, they are no further than they 
were two months ago.” 

“Oh, Vie, Vic, you are dragging me out of my depth.” 
e of the Grey House, wringing his hand- 
“ You're going too far yourself, too; and there's the chanc: 
that if you marry her, she'll cut up rusty afterwards an: 
give us away.” . 

But Victor smiled superior. You can make your. min: 
easy on that head,” he said, “ when she’s my wife and I am 
master of her fortune 1 will gnarantee to find a way to stop 
her mouth. I will interview her presently, and see what | 


can do with her. Yon can say that I have called by per 
mission of her friends, only take jolly good care she doesn't 


find out we're related. Better give her an hour or two fo: 
your discipline to work.” 


(To be continued.) 
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RAMSHACKLE HOUSES THAT FETCH 
BIG PRICES. 


War THE WRETCHED TENANTS IN THE East-END 
Dare nor ComPLAIN. 


In an East-end rookery P. V. recently, while in search 
of material for an article, lighted on a room sheltering 
a half-clothed couple and their eight children. In the 
adjoining apartment were nine human beings, two being 
] 


Now, a condition of things which permits of nine 
persons eating, drinking, cooking, washing, and sleep- 
ing in one room, is little short of a national svandal. 

It is useless talking about poverty lowering pride and 
self- t. With a stationary wage, and increasing 
family, lodgera become necessary for the payment of 
the rent. To make matters still worse, nearly all the 
houses where this overcrowding takes place are unfit for 
human habitation. 

There was a large amount of risk in prowling about 
these dens and slums, not ~ physical, but constitu- 
tional as well, for the filth and odour were beyond all 
that readers can understand. In the company, how- 
ever, of a good supply of disinfectant and a detective, 
P.W. invaded some of the worst places imaginable. 

„Come with me,” said the detective, who bas devoted 
the greater part of his life to questions concerning the 
poor of London. 

In one street the greater number of the houses of 
‘shich were only prevented from toppling ignominiously 
into ruins by divers cunning contrivances, we entered a 
cracked and paintless door. 

“How long have you lived here?” we asked the 
occupant of a room on the ground floor. 

5 ty years,” was the reply. 

85 Landlord done any repuirs in that time?” 

„None ” 


„Haven't you asked him?” 

The man looked pityingly at us. 

„Ah! you don't know the ways of landlords in these 
parts. there's a hole in one of tho stairs; lodgers are 
are always hurting themselves through that hole, but 
no one complain. If they did, they would he 
thrown out.” 

In another part of this detestable mansion we heard 
that the houses were going to be sold. 

One of the tenants, it would seem, in” revenge for 
hie rent being increased, had stuffed up the drains, and 
then written to the sanitary authorities, who, having 


had their eye on the property for a long time, at once 


informed landlord that they would have to be 
renewed throughout. 
New drains in houses which had done without repairs 


for twenty years, seemed so monstrous a thing that the 
indi t owner determined to get rid of them, and as 
the sale was to take place next day we went to the 
auction rooms. 

It was not ops to hear the auctioneer describe 
them as “very desirable property,” for, mercy being a 
quality unknown in the -end, rents are puid to the 
minute; but it was certainly surprising to see such n 
number of so eager to become the owner of such 
wretched dwellings. 

But the fact of their being in the last stage of 
decadence made no difference. Slum property cannot 
be too . ag cores investors ; the more rotten 
it is cheaper get it. 

Renta are rising in this locality,” said the auctioneer 
impressively, as the bidding st the greater the 
lation the dearer the rents. 
Eighteen hundred pounds was 2 
„ of which would not fete 
80 


paid for houses 
450 if they were 


practicable. 

In his way, the dealer in knacker houses is a genius; 
there is no house, however old and feeble, to which this 
magician cannot apart the freshness of youth. 
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Tus goat eats tomato cans, and such, 

To the amusement of man ; 
But what can tickle man’s palate so much 
As an oyster can? 


— — 
“ Peas rded as Food” is the heading in a con- 


temporary. This ies the way peas regarded. 
Anyone who regard — as a beverage would be 
distinctly wrong. 
: — ——ů 

5 meanest barber I ever heard of,” said 
the man 75 a tender face. 

“He actually expects hie customers to bring their 
own — with them.” * 
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NUTSHELL BIOGRAPHIES. 


THE Duke Charles Theodore of Bavaria is the only 
physician of Royal blood. 

ꝑK NS Humpert or IrALx, ruler of one of the greatest 
wine-producing nations, is almost an ubstainer. 


Ir is curious to note that the present Lord Yar- 
borough married a Fox, while the preceding bearer of 
the title married a Hare. 


_Kine Lxoroip or BELGIUM is very fond of his briar 
pipe, and keeps bis tobacco in the pagoda on the back 
of a bronze elephant on his library table. 


THE Princess of Wales has a great fondness for being 
photographed in a group. The Prince detests the 
ceremony as much as his spouse enjoys it. 


Tux Khedive of Egypt is an accomplished violinist, 


but he much prefers dance music to the productions of 


the great masters. He studied mu:ie in Vienna. 


NEALLY all the dresses worn by the Princess of Wales 
are made from yen and ink sketches drawn by her 
Royal Highness. By ber express wish, these designs 
are always returned to her. 


THE Shah of Persia bas a superstitions dread of 
lobater and salmon; he will never permit them to be 
Pere upon his table, being firmly convinced that mis- 
ortune would follow their appearance. 


Tur Prince of Wales subscrfbes personally for quite 
seventy periodicals, British and foreign. He usually 
manuges to read all that is interesting in them. 
Scientific journals attract him as much as any. 


No fewer than three of our peeres-es occupy the 

position of church warden in English or Welsh churches. 
They are the Dowager Lady Heathcote, the Dowager 

Lady Hindlip and the Dowager Marchioness of London- 
erry. 


Alrnoven Her Majesty prefers a steel nib for 
ordinary correspordence, she invariably uses a quill 
for signing State papers. In every apartment likely to 
be entered by Her Majesty there is an inkstand witha 
special quill for emergencies. 


Princess BratRIce, like all the Queen's danghters, 
was taught the principles of cookery at un early age. 
When only eight years old, she used to make cakes and 

resent them to the late Dean Stanley, who was a great 
friend of the young Princess. 


Mr. CHARLES WYNDHAM always repeats his lines 
aloud when ata ag a new part; he finds that it helps 
him to comiuit them to memory. This has become a 
habit with him, and he bas been taken for a man with a 
tile loose by people who did not know him. 


THE Queen of Sweden is scarcely known by sight to 
the public of this country, yet she is frequently here and 
is well acquainted with London. She is a great admirer 
of our charitable institutions, and has caused many of 
our methods to he adopted in Sweden and Norway. 


Tur Shah of Persia thinks that the art of printing 
transcends all others and has a particular admiration 
for bis Court printer. He has lately seen a typewriter, 
and the idea that “printing” can be accomplished by 
in mere tapping of keys was almost too much for 
lim. 


Mr. J. FLEtcHER Movu.ton,Q.C.. is one of the few men 
who can justly be described as walking encyclopedias; 
there is ecarcely any subject upon which he is unable 
to give information. Now that the Attorney-General is 
debarred from private practice, Mr. Moulton ranks as 
the foremo:t of patent lawyers. 


THE official desk at which the President of the 
United States sits was presented to the American 
Government in the name of Queen Victoria; it is a 

iece of the ship Pcsolute, which was sent out in search 
of Sir John Ross's Arctic expedition. The Resolute 
became disabled and was assisted by an American 
warship. 


M. Sarpovu, the author of Robespierre, was, in his 
young days, starving and slowly wasting away with 
hoid fever in a miserable garret, when he was nursed 
back to life by a poor actress living in the same build - 
ing. It was this lady—whow he afterwards married, in 
orthodox novel-fashion — who intzoduced him to the 
theatrical world. 


Max O'RELL’s opinion that the happiest marriages 
are those between Frenchmen and Englishwomen is 
based on personal experience, for he is married to a 
charming native of Britain. One thing that strikes a 
visitor to his English home is the number of writing 
tables all ready for use. He always breakfasts early, 
and all his meals are quite in the English style. 


THE Queen of Italy, although very charitable and 
exceedingly solicitous for the welfare of her le, is 
the most extravagant woman in the kingdom in the 
matter of dress. The King thinks she is setting a bad 
example, but she says that her doings have no influence, 
ae the Italian ladies are naturally fond of display, and 


she is but keeping up her position as the head of the 
nation. 


U the Universal 
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0 NEW-BORN BABIES THINK? 


AN ARTICLE THAT ALL MoTHEeRs SHevLp Rei 


Do children think before they can talk? 

Professor Ribot. the great French psycho'ogi-* 
says that they do, denying the old-fashioned notion tl: + 
we must think in words or not ut all. He bases his con 
clusion on the systematic study of the children 0! 
scientitic men, who have recorded the growth of thei - 
intelligence step hy step. 

He cites the case of the child of Preyer, aged thirty- 
one weeks. Preyer was a famous student, writer, un! 
scientist. His child interested itself exclusively ie. 
bottles, water jugs, and other transparent vases wit’: 
white contents; it had thus seized upon a characterist 
mark of one thing that was important to it, to wit. mils 
At a later period it designated these ly the sylla!- 
m-0-m. 

Taine records a similar case of a child to whom m- 
and u-m and n-i-m at first signified the pleasure 
seeing its p-a-p, und afterwards everything catable. 

Another illustration is that of a boy. aged less (1)... 
one year, and incapable of pronouncing a single word. 
to whom a staffed grouse was shown with the wo-! 
bird uttered to identify it. The child immediately 
looked across to the other side of the room, where thei- 
was a stuffed owl. 

Another child, having listened first with its right e · 
then with its left to the t:cking of a watch, stretehe:i 
out its arms gleefully towards the clock on the mant. 


ieve. 

Taine’s little girl, aged twelve months, who had be. 
freynently shown a copy of an infant. and had Lee: 
tord at the same time That is the baby.” won. 
in another room, on hearing anyone ask her Where i- 
the baby? turn to any of the pictures or engravinzs 
no matter what they were. Baby signified to her eo 
general thing; something which she found in comme: 
in all these pictures, i. e. some object in 2 shining frum 

Darwin related these observations of his grandson 
“The child, who was just beginning to speak, called + 
duck ‘quack,’ and by special association it also called 
water quack.“ By an appreciation of the resemblinc:- 
of qualities it next extended the term duack to denote 
all birds and insects on the one hund and all fluid en- 
stances on the other. By a still more delicate appreci:- 
tion of resemblance the child eventually called all ti - 
coins ‘quack,’ because on the back of a French seu i: 
had once seen tl:e representation of an eagle.” 

The development of numeration in the child is u- 
instructive. At eighteen months he distinguish. - 
between one, two, and several. At the age of three. . 
a little earlier, he knows one, two, and four (2 x 2). Iti- 
not until later that he counts a regular series—one, tu 
three, four. At this point he is arrested for some tin:> 
Hence the Brahmins teach their pupils of the first el. 
to count up to four only; they leave it to the seem 
class to count up to ewan. : 

In European children of average intelligence the age 
of six to seven years is required before they Can count 
ten, and about ten years to count one hundred. II. 
child can doubtless t before this age a numeration: 
which it has been taught, but this is not what cen - 
stitutes knowledge of numbers. 

An intelligent child of two and a half was able to 
count up to nineteen, but had no idea of the dur.ution cf 
time represented by three days. It had to be trau 
lated as follows: Not to-day, but to-morrow, and 
another to-morrow.” 

Preyer says of one of his children that it was in:- 

ible to take away one of bis ninepins without it. 
ng discovered by the child, while at eighteen monti:s 
he knew quite well whether one of his ten animals w:- 
missing or not. Yet this is no proof that he was able 
to count up to nine or ten. 

At seventeen months Preyer's child, which could u.: 
speak n word, finding that it was unable to reach :, 
plaything placed above ita reach in a cupboard, looke.! 
about to the right and left, found a small travellin: 
trunk, took it, climbed up and possessed itself of th 
desired object. Here there is certainly an element ot 
invention. 


ADALBERT: “ And so I am the first man that . 
have ever kissed? 

Guinevere: Yes, Adalbert; the others all took ti: - 
initiative.” 

— — 

“Do you think it pays to send our sons to collese - 
Do they obtain the practical experience in money-gettin : 
that is so necessary in these days? 

Well, ju from the experience I have had wit): 
my son, I should say they did. His practical jenre 
in money-getting | increases with every letter that i 


receive from him.’ 
ee — 


“ You will observe,” said a teacher, that the highcr 
the altitude attained the colder the temperature 


comes. 
“ But isn’t it warmer up in the mountains?” asked 


pte ett ae ot 
“ i 1 essor; why do v. 
1 : 1 


I thought the 


was heated hy the mou. 
tain ranges,” answered 


youngster. 


t we are le 
the little one's 2 Verser -V, ift is worth living. 


3 


5 


1 
he tied. 
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Neu Series of Articles. 


HOW MEN HAVE MADE 
MILLIONS. — 


Some Golden Roads to Fortune. 


Ul. --THE SOURCES OF GREAT FORTUNES. 


Wa: > has net heard of the “ Forty-niner”? Pic- 
turesqie beyond power of pen to describe, he smokes his 
ipe ond plies his spade and pan, he drinks on the 
iuare and shoots straight, he is held up by coach 
r..bpers and throws his hands high when the fiery glance 
oi some fuir Mexicau's eye strikes him, he sturves and 
ianghs, and tuils and gambles through many a page of 
ailecelightful fiction, as once on a time he did these 
things infact. Everyone has read of him, some bave 
inet hin, and all love him. 

In 1e he squandered, and swore and chewed, but his 
language was rich in quaint surprises, and his heart was 
us yok for deeds uf charity as his rop2 was ready to 
swine . Villain into space and eternity. He produced a 
Sass in this world of classes, and the brand is 
new . tlie“ Forty-uiner.“ He took part in a human 
~tus, pede the like of which is not recorded in the history 
or the world, in the wink of an eye he changed a vast 
Sun trom Spunish to English-speaking, in a moment 
l. poopled a wilderness, and in the end he set the world 
- Ey. 

H. alled ludened ships frou: every sen. cansed rail- 
wiys to grow as where heat is applied to the bulb of a 
theinometer mercury grows he gave to the world a 
literature anda learning. Who is there that has not 
heard of him and his red shirt? 

In ur. article. such as this is, meant to give a short 
. m of the discoveries of great sources of wealth. 


Catifornia must occupy an important place, for the rush | 


to the Pacific slope was unprecedented in its magnitude 
of straggling human atoms, and the results were of the 
richest kinds. : 

Not even the great finds which have s‘nce been made 
in v. bus parts of the world seems to have produced 


„ loiwwedredth part of the romance and poetry that is 


new , ssociated with the nume“ Forty-niner.” 
li the old days of California mining had not been 
reeds, ed to the science it has since become. and science is 


neve. perce The ragged. happy-go-lucky band of 


in⸗liv. 


nls who chred little for this life and made no 
I r.perations for the next, bas given place to heavily 
capitccsed companies: the old pan, filled with gravel 
and water. has been shouldered into the past by the 
stan. enge, and law and order has swooped down 
nye, te six-shooter, so that no poet springs from the 
Rand or the’ Coolgardie. The chances of a poor mun 
making a fortune by a lucky find are still great, but in 
-to do so Le must first become one of a band, the 


„ the romance of travel that clung to the stage 
so has engine and crushing machinery killed the 
rende of mining, 


110 the yeur of the discovery of gold California \ 
. lewlenued to Mexico. Even at tne date of the find of 


tie yellow metal. and when the stampede westward had 


. Levin. the treaty whereby Mexico under compulsion 


ceded California to the States was unratified. All the 
voc. the centuries during which the richest gold fields 


lind een in the possession of the Spanish-speaking | 
pape no soul of the latter so fur forgot himself as to 


(lis rer the fatness of thejland. Fora Mexican unaided 
te Lit upon anything new would be against all pre- 
cedent. ; 

However, when it became certain that the United States 


landed her passengers. made their way across the 
s. and began looking ubout to see what the new 
te.ritory wae like. 

(ttheis arrived by way of the Pacific, most of them 
loping to pick upon a spot where a city would grow and 
tein. ke themselves rich by selling town lots to emi- 
rale. who were l ound to push into California whenever 
the Stars and Stripes were unfurled. : 

Avong this first fearless band to arrive was a man 
nen James W. Marshall, a wheelwright by occupation, 
aud... New Jersey man by birth. His was a queer‘ and 
rathey sad history. He gave the world gold, asked for 

ead. nd received bronze. although this latter not until 
His portrait shows him to have been a sturdy 
man of the old school of skillegl workers, he had un open 
hand and heat, and no one ever questioned his honesty. 
In his old age, as was not unnatural when he found 
hin:self in dire poverty aud thousands of others rich 
beverd measure with gold be had discovered, he soured 
nil became erabbed and quick to take offence. 

Marshall came to California, reaching the territory 
with: little money in his pocket. Consequently the first 
thing that lay before him was to get to work quickly. 
This bo did from John A. Sutter. 

Sutter, like many who were connected with California 
in Ian. was quite a character. As a Pooh-bah in 
nationalities it would be hard to find his equal. Ais 
parents were Swiss, he was born in Germany, he 


„ eing already capitalists. As the locomotive | 
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naturalised in America. crossed over to Mexico and 
there hecame a citizen by naturalisation, then with the 
change of flag in California again found himself an 
American. He was not at all ill-pleased to find the 
state in which he held large stakes pass out of the 
control of thriftless Mexico. He knew the change 
meant bustling days for California, and he set his 
Drains to work to see whether he could locate himself 
on a spot where the bustle was likely to be greatest. 
With considerable judgment he finally picked upon a 
place at the junction of the Sacramento aud American 
rivers some distance north-west of San Francisco. A 


l variety of reasons induced him to locate at Sutter Fort. 
as the place was from the day of his arrival called. 
First and foremost it was. one might say. at the very 
mouth of the gorge through the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains, which had become recognised as the last pass 
| between California and the East. Thither the trains of 
waggons must come. Sutter Fort would be the first 
outpost of civilisation the emigrauts would happen upon, 
and there they must stop to vefresh and refit. 
Then, too, the Sacramento River could be ascended 
as far as this point by the sailing ships that then did all 
| the trade by water of the Pacific slope. Besides these 
two superb advantages Sutter was located in the centre 
of a district which was fertile and likely to become the 
home of many settlers. Having the capital Sutter set 
to work to make himself the William Whiteley of 

Central California. He opened a large store. and 

engaged men to assist him, among these James 
| Marshall. 5 

Marshall was a “ handy“ man. he could turn his hand 

to many things, and Sutter. a_good judge of character, 

| placed great reliance on the New Jersey man's advice. 
| At that time there were no flour mills in California —the 
| Mexicans neter having got beyond crushing grain 
| between two stones by hand- labour —and Sutter realised 
that to cuter for the Americans well-prepared flour was 
all-important, and there was no way out of it—he must 

evest a grist mill. 
| To built a mill he must have lumber, aud lumber was 
not to be had in the district; consequently. he must first 
i erect a saw. Ui l. There being no engines in the countr 
water power was decided upon. and Sutter sent Marshall 
off into the mountains to locate good timber-land and a 
site by some river whose waters would be serviceable to 
drive the mill. Marshall had the knowledge. Sutter the 
money. It was a fair division of resourezs. 

The two formed a partnership. Marshall to superin- 
tend and manage. and Sutter to furnish money for 
everything, including the workmen's wages. This agree - 
ment, „ momentous one for California, was signed on 
August 27th. 1817. 

"Marshall struck off west-by-north, in which direction 
a wagon road ran to the valley of Coloma. a district 
rich in suitable forests and with plenty of water to run 
a hundred mills. Marshall soon hit upon.the spot that 
suited him, and having abort twenty labourers with 
him. nine Mormons and the rest Indians. set to work to 
dam the river and build the mill. The Mormons were 
sturdy inen. keen at their work, and Marshall. having 
| quite the right ort of knowledge for the job, everything 
went prosperously on. 
| The work was difficult because the men could not 
| obtain the best tools, but, after four mouths labour, the 
dam. race. and gates were completed. and the mill well 
| on ita way, s that it was expected that in a few weeks 


time the snarl of the saw cating its way th:ough pine 
knots wou'd be heard in the Co oma valley. Marshall, 
ns a labour-saving device in making the mill-race, after 
first digging the ditch just wide and deep enongh to 
guide the stream, opened the gates. admitted the water, 
and allowed it to iusb thronyh. By this clever little 
turn the water quickly washed out a satisfactory cban- 
nel for itself. 
One morning. the dite January 21th. 1848, Marshall, 
after shutting off the water, walked along the ruce's 
bank towards the mill. Happening to glance down into 
the ditch his eye was eiught by some substance in the 
bed of the race that glittered yellow. Abont a foot of 


water was then moving through the ditch. Marshall | 


| bared his arm. plunged bis hand beneath the water, and 
picked up the first grain of Californian gold, n particle 
about half the size of a pea. 
Ma:sball was no mineralogist, but civilised man 
carries about with him a pleasant suspicion that all is 
gold that glitters; that is, all he picks out cf the bed of 
a stream or clips off the shoulder of a rock. The 
Californian placed the grain in the palm of his left 
hand and gazed upon it. It shone like gold. it felt like 
gold, it weighed like gold. He carried it to the mill and 
hammered it: it hammered like gold. He showed it to 
his mill hands; they were not overconie in any way, but 
“allowed” that it might be gold. At length Marshall 
said he'd be darned if he did not think it rus gold. 
Marsha'l and his men went on with the work of 
| building the mill, but all the time they kept a sharp 
look-out for particles of metal with yellow gliuts. and in 
four days’ time had accumulated three ounces of the 
grains. With this Marshall resolved to go down 
country, und see Sutter about the matter. As yet he 
was not ultogether satisfied that the stuff was gold, 20, 
to appease Sutter, he made up anexcuse of want of some 
materials for the work, and incidentally mentioned the 
matter to his Swiss-German-American-Mexjcan-Ameri- 
can partner. 
“T took all that we had collected with me,” said 
Marshall in telling the story of the rich find, “and 


W the “Wonderful ninepeace” 
N the Kpenses — but these need 
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showed it to Mr. Sutter, who at once declared it was 
gold, but thought with me that it was greatly mixed 
with some other metal. It puzzled me a good deal tc 
hit npon some means of telling the exact quantity of 
gold contained in the alloy. However, we at last 
stumbled on an old American eyelopedia, where we su. 
the specific gravity, of all the metals and rules given to 
find the quantity of each in a given bulk. 

After hunting over the whole fort (Sutter Fort) and 
borrowing from some of the men we got three dollars 
and n half in silver. and with a small pair of scales v. 
soon ciphered it out that there was no silver or copye: 
in the gold, but that it was entirely pure.” 

Even when they had finished their figuring out Sutt. . 
and Marshall did not realise the situation, nor did they 
dream that the find was to mark an epoch in the world 
of gold. They thought, however, that there might |... 
something in the discovery, and with natural prudenc-: 
decided to keep the matter dark until the had finished 
the mill and got it running. Then, and not till then, 
Marshall was to inquire into this little matter of gol. 
They locked the door after the horse had heen stolen, ir 
fact. 

The Mormons at the mill, to be sure, knew of the 
find. Sutter Fort was full of Mormons waiting for the 
backof winter to break before setting off for Utah tu 
join their co-religionists. They heard of the matter, the 
word passed from mouth to mouth, spreading excite- 
ment throughout the Pacific slope us a gale spreads i 

rairie fire. and 1848 the rush began, a rush that was 
lestined to rzach its maddest heat in 1849. 

Poor Marshall! Ile had scarcely set his men to work 
on the mill again when strangers begau to arrive. 
They came tramping along single or in groups. each 
man carrying a pick or shovel and pan. and they 
wanted to Legin right away to dig up his mill-race, his 
mill, anything and everything about the place. 

Marshall was kept busy in getting the anxious gold 
seekers to move on. He pretended knowledge of gold 
in many directions, and sent the parties off at different 
angles, little dreaming at the time that in every case he 
was unwittingly giving correct information. whole 
country was yellow with gold, and few of those who first 
arrived failed to strike it rich. A man with a pick and 
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(including one of a Thousand Pounds.) 


This Insurance. holds good for any number of clams to tha 
extent of £2OCO—xnol for one only. 


FDO G0 SPECIALLY, GUARANTEED 
5 “BY THE 
Ocean ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 
40, 42, and 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E. c. 
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INSURANCE TICKET, arrlicable to passenger trains iu 
Great Britain aud Ireland. 


nder Section 33 of the Ocean Accident and Guaran 
issued u Company, Limited, Act, 1890. * 


TWO THOUSAND POUNDS 


will be paid by the above Corporation to the 
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ordinary ticket-beariug passenger (inelading holders of season and 


k or pencil on the space provided at the foot. This 
3 lace of abode, 80 long as the conpon is oe 8 
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representatives of such Lare —— 3 death resulefrom such 


rrence. 
One Hundred Pounds will be paid to whomscever the Editor of 


7. ‘g Weekly ma. clis* 
who meets his ‘death by an aceideut while ‘actually 1 
a cycle, provided that at the time of such accident, 
had in his, or ber. „ the Insurance Coupon on the first nage, 


in which it is, with his, or her, usual signature 


This Insurance-holds good 

entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to, the conditions a 
the ** Ocean Accident and Guarantee ny, » Act,” 
1880. Risks No. 2 and 3, 

The Purchase of NI is admitted to be the payment of « 
Premium wader See. l of the Act, A Print of the Act can be seen at ths 
e iee of this Journal, or 7 the said Corporation, No person can recorer 
ou move than one Cowpon Ticket of this paper in respect of the same vis!:. 
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that thevefove every purchaser of PEARSON'S, WEBKLY is insur: i 
Fe te 5 FV end egen Nef. Cycling dectdrat wader fie 

Y "NDS, and again a ing Accident wider the 
conditions named in the notice above. we 


. BICH..J. PAULL, 
Manager Jor the Ocean Accident Gene. ul and Gue.autee Corporation Lt i. 


spent by P. V.“ 
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you. 
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of gold a day, and £200 a day for weeks at u stretch was 
quite a usual thing. 

Little wonder when this became noised about in a 
gold-greedy world that men of every shade of opinion, 


and in almost every station of life, caught the fever, and 
made off for the ious climate of California. During 


1848 £1,000,000 worth of gold was washed out. Next 
year's output amounted to about £5,000,000. The 
result of 1850 working wes £10,000,000, and 1851 
£13,000,000. 

Mr. John F. Hittell, an authority on the subject, after 
telling of the effect of Marshall's discovery on California 
itself, where the population rose from 10,000 to 1,200,000, 
says: “But Marshall's find did not limit its great 
influences to our Continent. It profoundly agitated all 
the countries of South America; it shook Europe and 


Asia; it caused the first large migration of the Chinese 


across the Pacific; it opened Japan to the traffic of 
Christendom ; it threw a belt of steam round the globe ; 
iteducated Hargreaves and taught him where to find and 


how to open up the gold deposits of Australia; it built the | 


Panama Railroad; it brought the Pacific Ocean within 
the domain of active commerce. Directly andimdirectly 
it added 3,500,000,000 dollars to the stock of the precious 
metals, and by giving the distribution of this vast sum 
to the English-speaking nations added much to their 
ier . und intellectual influence.“ 

t on 
Sutter, how they came out amidst ull the wealth. Sutter 
did a roaring trade at Sutter Fort, but he was hopelessly 
Began loved to kee 

„ help anybody. 
big heart was taken advantage of by all the scoundrels 
in the diggings. At length he found himself moneyless, 
and the legislature for a time granted him a pension of 

ayear. Towards the close of his life he moved 
from California to Washington to urge a claim he had 

8 st os n a 1 the pension 
was 8 and he r in Pennsylvania. 

Marshall's case was (aes harder. He, too, made 


a pan occasionally turned out as much as £1,000 worth | RESULT OF THE 


remains to tell of the fate of Marshall and ' 


open house, would trust any- | 
his reputation spread, and his | 


“ ADDITIONAL” COMPETITION. 


j Mn. James PrruAx, of &8 Alma Street, Sheerness, is the 

winner of the solid silver pencil-case in this competition. 
Below are some of the best attempts submitted. The 
italicised words are added by the competitors : 


Carpe For Next June.— I feel lost here in all this noise 
and hurry of London.” “If ‘findings is keepings,’ Miss 
Fairmount, I'll head a search party.” “Iam afraid you 

| would find ‘keepings’ a more dificult tusk than ‘siadiags.” 


| STraNncer: “How is it that you have such horrid . 


pavements in your little town?” Native: “ You see, sir, 

our mayor is a shoemaker, and it is by his special order 
| these sharp cobble stones have been laid.“ Stranger: “I 
: should hare thought it was by order of the purson vad the 
| doctor.” Native (who fancies his squib is fizzling) : Hor do 
you mean?” 
* souls,’ and the doctor secs to the ‘heating.’ ” 


| Famany Frienp: “TI congratulate you, my dear sir, on 
the marriage of your daughter. I see you are gradually 
getting all the girls off your bands. Old Goldbranch: Off 
my hands—yes ; but the worst of it is I have to keep all 
their husbands on their feet.” Family Friend: “I wonder 
you are not off your head.” 


Snowman: This armless man can pick up a needJe with 
bis toes.“ Disgusted Visitor: That's nothing. I've often 
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Where the Freaks Come From. 


1 


In a back street in the East End of London, in an 
ancient, dust-covered loft, whose sloping rafters make 
one double up like a jack in the box. there toils from 
morn to eve an old German ina most singular employ- 


ment. He devotes his energies to the construction of 


mermaids, mermen, sea serpents, Egyptian mummies, 
gorillas, devil fish, and similar monstrosities. which, 
when exhibited as dri d or emlalmed preparations in 
glass cases or tanks at penny gaffs or circus side shows, 


i exert such a beneficent influence upon the rural mind 


Stranger: “ Why, the parson has the cure of : 


by enlightening it us to the wonders of nature. 
Behind the old man's small, red eyes. which sre 


‘ almost encroached upon hy his long, matted grey beard, 


there lurks a talent for the invention and construction 
of zoological horrors that amounts to genius. All he 
needs are paper. papier maché, wire, rags, sawdust, 
brown holland, whalebones, rubber cloth. chicken. 
turkey and hog bones, paints, glue, eyes of various 


-animals and birds, feathers, pigs’ ears, and sharks’ 


‘field of natural (or unnatural) 


teeth. 

The busines: is a profitab!e one, and the old inventor 
is fast acquiring u competence by his labours in the 
istory. He is well 
known to all showmen, and receives orders from ull 

rts of the country, the establishment of penny shows, 


in all the large cities within the past few years having 


: picked up carpet tacks with my heels.” Bystaude:: “ That's | 


nothing, I pick up five uails every time I list iy soot.” 
Supunss: What is the best way to make your flower 
come up? Farmer: “Keep chickens.” Suburbs: 
“Wouldn't your wife do? They say you are hen-pecked.” 


u a plain, blunt man, and can frame no honeyed 
| speeches: will you marry me?” 
plain, blunt game myself. 
were blunt, but t had not noticed you were so plain before.” 
The following competitors have received gold-plated 


| 


created a great demand for his wares. 

He is now at work upon a monster, which he says is 
to be“ the greatest effort of his life.’ Old door knobs. 
oyster shells, hog's ribs and horse huir bear a prominent 
part in the composition of this wonder, which is to be 


' over fifty ſeꝛt long. and is to be billed by a Whitechapel 


N beyond belief. 


show manager, for whom it is being created, as the 
„I'm a Rittle on the only 
No.” 0, I al k „ 
0 eee | Cait peo le, too, for that matter,” suid the old fellow to 


oe 


enuine sea serpent ever captured.” 
‘he credulity of some country people—and of some 
P.W., “with regard to museum curiosities is almost 
They have firm faith in mermaids 


money fast at first, although not striking it so rich as | pencil cases: 


‘ especially, and the pictures of those beautiful sirens 
hich are displayed at the doors of side shows have an 
irresistible attraction for them, though side show puint- 
ings have no more relevancy to the curiosities to be seen 
within the canvas than the pictures of men with bell 
' crowned hats and ladies with ample skirts which used 
to a lorn the old fashioned Sunday-school books bore to 
the letterpress of those precious volumes. 
“ Mermaids are always represented, not as dried pre - 
poration, but as the loveliest of the female sex, with 
ong, silken tresses, exquisitely shaped arms and bust 
and gracefully curved tail. 


— ne In o porerty and claims were N. Fontman, 70 Gors-Road, Victorian Park, N.. 1. Volts, 25 Back- 

i legi pensi rid. treet, croft „ Mile End, E.: F. Morris, Observer. 
ee ae 5 ae = i Holywell; Mis: N. Johnston, Franklin Vill, Ayr; F. Goodall. 
given 5 „ g. alf. a- dozen years. 41, Frederick Street, Burton-on-Trent; H. II. Nicholls, 1. Stringhey 
stopped. For the last eight years of his life his existence | Road, Liscard, Cheshire; H. Wingrove, 630 High Road, Tottenham ; 
was a misery to him, and in 1885, in a log cabin A. W. Moody, Bansall, Matleck; E. C. Cooke, 4 St. Luke's Street, 


2 2 | Beeston Hill; J. C. Lyons, 20 Drumcondra Koad, Dublin: Miss Morri- 
up in the mountains, he died all alone. His body was | son. 4 Waverley Market, Edinburgh; J. F. Gries, 17 Mitchell Strect, 


found and taken for burial to Coloma, near to where he | Rutherzlen, Nr. Glaszow ; A. Bcotson, New Veterinary Collere, Leith 


hed a picked up California's destiny, and » colossal bronze | Patten Palais Pe Debliny J” Biacktneae, $5 Ot! Futsal’ 
man put up ov 8 ; 


poo rep eee fag hg sage weeedy 
i i. Alice Burton. reet, ne , Gateshead-on- e; 
{To be continued next week. Articles have already | F Feed, pe 


appeared on CECIL RHODEs (462), JaMES TYSON (463).] ' „ Ecclesbourne,” Clements’ Road, IIfordl, Essex. 3 


Eiffel Tower 


It is by concentrating the Lemons in the orchards where they are grown that tlie Eiffel Tower 
Lemonade can be supplied at this remarkable price. A 41d. Bottle of Eiffel Tower Lemonade makes 
32 Tumblers (2 Gallons) of most delicious Home-Made Lemonade. It is made from the finest Lemons 
only that the world produces. None genuine unless bearing the Eiffel Tower Trade Mark. 


Lemonade 


Be sure that you get Lifel Tower Lemonade when you ask for it, as its great success has brought out 
inferior imitations that only cause disappointment. 

If you cannot get it from your Grocer, send 41d. to the makers, G. Foster Clark & Co., 27 Eiffel 
Tower Factory, Maidstone, they will send you a bottle post free by return. 

A second bottle will not be supplied by the firm, but must be obtained of Grocers, Chemists, or Stores. 


Gallons for Akd. 


The firm have adopted the following novel method to induce e to try their Lemonade. 
first fifty letters opened every day not only have the Lemonade sent by return 
also returned to ihe fortunate applicants. In this way— 


300 BOTTLES ARE GIVEN AWAY WEEKLY. 


The 
post, but the stamps are 
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HOME NOTES PAGE. 


A Pack More PARTICULARLY FOR LaDiEs. 
Jer cuz twill be glad to anerer, in this page, questions of 
oo svat interest upon household matters, 80 far as space 
jevmits. Envelopes should be marked Hong Notes. 


oe 


To Make Shortbread. 


pound of flour. add a 
fares Knee 


Work half a pound 


To Darken your Brown Bools, place Hem 
trees. and wash with eaddle soap, having previously 
lis-o2ved a little soda in the water. Do not make the 
surface too wet, and place in the air todry. Afterwards 
poli:L with any good cream. (Reply to FLORRY.) 


Dissolve half an ounce of 
German yeast in three-quarters 
of a pint of milk; add a pinch of salt, then mix into a 
n dough with a pound or more of flour. Set to 
vise 1 r two hours, then turn on to u pastry board and 
torn. into rolls. Set to rise again. brush over with milk 
an': b. ke. 
peop'e try various 


Wink ‘ 
I. Treating Obesity, kurs and severe 


11 ments with as a rule violent exercise. These people 
uve ty a great extent ignorant that the finest and least 


Piv-nie Rolls. 


expensive of all medicines is hunger, which is really in 
any vases the finest medicine that a man who is 


uff. rng from obesity can take. 


: 77 Fry a small quantity of 
Rice with Tomato, 1 anton in butter 
unt} « light brown. Mix into this a teacupful of boiled 
ries, which should be dried as for curry. Season all 
with white pepper and salt, and add a large tablespoon- 
ful of tomato pulp. Stir all together over the fire, and 
just tefore serving add two tablespoonfuls of cream. 
Serve ina fancy deep dish, very hot, with grated cheese. 


Trotling Children on the Knee habit. 
which, though it has the sanction of long practice, has 
not the sanction of commonsense, and should never be 
indulged in, especially with infants. Treating the adult in 
the ratio of corresponding strength. the exercise would be 
abont equivalent to being ourselves churned up and 
slown on the walking beam of a good-sized steam-engine. 


Ry y % D. N.) 
one 2 Take a pound of fresh 
Fruit: Blane-mauge. fruit, such as rhubarb, 


wocselervies, raspberries. etc., put it into a stew-pan 
witl. balf a pint of cold water and two ounces of sugar. 
When cooked strain through a sieve or cloth. Take a 
pint of the juice, put it on the fire in a sauce-pan; when 
ut boiling point add to it two tableapoontels of corn- 
Hour. mixed into a smooth paste with cold water. Stir 
while all boils for a few minutes till the cornflour is 
coaked. Pour into a wet mould. Serve cold with 
custusd or whipped cream. 


N Paper Patterns 


OF THESE CHARMING DESIGNS 
FREE, 
See this Week's 


i HOME NOTES 


Fullest instructions are 
given as to the making of the 
<1 Summer Blouse,/: 1 ue 7 
as well as tjge 2 
Charming 8 
Costume for a A 
little girl, in 

HOME NOTES FASHIGN 

SUPPLEMENT. 
Are you about to be 


| 


AS 


14 
1 
| 


|| children are at schools. So many 
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When Washing Red-bordered eee 


add a little borax to the water as it prevents fading. 
0 . use a tinned 
For Cooking Spinach, aue. pan. Neither 
should this vegetable be passed through a wire sieve, for 
a hair one is necessary. 


5 b 
Your Sunshade would be Cleaned ang 


good firm of chemical cleaners for a small sum, and 1 
now of no satisfactory home method. (Reply to Jo.) 
2 2 od sil 
A Sewing-Machine Needle me 15 
those with imperfect sight, if they place behind it a 
piece of white paper. This imm iately shows up the 
eye and removes any difficulty. 


Meat that has Begun to Turn quite 


restored by washing it in water in which a teaspoonful 
of borax has been dissolved, having first cut away every 
part the least bit tainted or discoloured. 

Cover 


To Polish a Steel Fender. steel with 


sweet oil, rub it in thorcughly, and after forty- eight 
hours use finely powdered unslacked lime and rub till 
all rust disappears. (Reply to L. A. R.) 


This Novel Way of Baking Lans 
is popular where it has once been tried. First prick 
several holes in the large ends of the eggs, so us to 
allow the escape of confined air, as it expands from the 
heat. Place on a small tin und buke in a moderately 
hot oven for ten minutes. 


. if you wish it to be good. should 
Whitewash, fe pe red as follows: Stir six 


unds of whiting into cold water, avoiding all lumps. 
een three ounces of glue in cold water for twelve 
hours. then heat it until it is dissolved, and pour into 
the whiting while hot. The wash must be of a con- 
sistency to be applied with a brush. (Reply to Slask.) 
° Boil some rice in milk 
Prunes and Rice. till it is quite tender. 
Meunwhile, cook hulf-a-ponnd of prunes, which have 
soaked all night. Grease a pie-dish, und put a layer of 
the rice in it. Stone the prunes and sweeten to tuste. 
Put a layer of prunes on the rice, and so on till the dish 
is full. Scatter a little sugar over the top, and bake 
the pudding till a golden colour on the top. The same 
recipe may be used for dried apples or apricots with 
excellent results. Serve hot. 


The Best Time.to Paint your House 
outside is autumn or spring, and paint put on then will 
be more durable than if applied in very hot weather. 
The reason is that in cold weather it dries more slowly, 
forms a hard. glossy coat, tough like glass, while if ap- 

lied in warm weather the oil soaks into the wood, 
leaving the paint so dry that it is rapidiy beaten off by 
rains and weather. In a very exposed position it pays 
to hive paint renovated with one cout about once every 


year or eighteen months. 
1 . „ mude as follows will cost 
A Co nflou Cake about sevenpence, and if 
broperly baked. will be delicious. Place two ounces of 
utter ie a basin und beat to a cream, add four ounces 
of caster 7 1 05 and well mix together. Break in two eggs 
1 well. Next stir lightly into the mix- 
ture. a tablespoonful of flour, mixed with four ounces of 
| cornflour and a teas zoonful of baking powder. Bent all 


may he 


the 


and beat 


|| for five minutes, grease a cake tin, pour in the cake, 


| buke at once in a steady oven, till a knife. when inserted, 
will come out bright and clean. 
5 „ „ are indeed a cause of constant 
The Ink Stains irritation to the mothers whose 
remedies besides 
removing the ink, take the colour out of the article 
cleaned. However, this recipe will, I know. find favour 
with you when you hear it is free from that objection. 
To half an ounce of oxalic acid, add one ounce of 
distilled water. When it is nearly dissolved add half 
un ounce of eitric acid. Rub the ink stains with a bit 
of muslin dipped in this solution, and rinse when the 
stain has disappeared. (Reply to DERWENT.) 


5 . isa useful way of utilising 
Green Pea Soup peas that are rather tco 


hard for boiling as a vegetable. If possible. have a 


small quantity of young peas to add asa garnish. Take 
a pint of green peus and their shells. wash the latter in 
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8 2 x 2 h 2. 

Unbleached Calico Sinks 20 if posible 
have it washed before use, otherwise allow one inch and 
a half over in every yard for shrinking. 


as follows ensures a 
To Re-cook Sausages very excellentand tasty 
dish. Take the cold sau and divide in half length- 
wise. Work he bere a little mustard. flour, pepper, 
and salt; sp this on the cut side of the sausage an 


fry till a light brown. . 


are 1 there is 
To Clean a Pale Grey Dress nothing 


safer than fuller's earth and cold water made into a stiff 
paste, Lay this on the spots and when dry brush off 
with a clean cloth brush; if necessary repeat the 
. till all traces of the stain are gone. (Reply to 


. LEE.) 

aa 8 ag „it is impossible to 
During Warm Weather hang meat as long 
as one would wish, and the consequence is that its 
freshness often causes it to be tough. If it be well 
rubbed with slices of lemon, this will be found an 
efficient’ remedy, without flavouring the meat at all 
noticeably. 


Tsinglass is Very Strengthening, 1 
your taking it, since you are in delicate health. I knew 
‘an old gentleman who derived great benefit from taking 
half a teaspoonful in his tea at breakfast, and in his soup 
or milk at bedtime. For this purpose the fine white 
| jsinglass should be used. as it dissolves very quickly. 
(Reply to LENA.) 

may be made as 


‘A Good Salad Dre:sing follows: Take the 


yolks of two hard boiled eggs and mash them with a 
wooden spoon. Add half a teaspoonful of made 
mustard, a pinch of salt, some pepper, four tablespoon- 
fuls of oil, and one of vinegar. Stir all thorough! 

together and the dressing is made. If capers are li = 
add a teaspoonful. finely chopped, just before serving. 


(Reply to CissEr.) 3 
‘A Superior Rice Pudding fo Ts. 


Wash the rice and place it in a double sauce-pan, add 
the milk, and allow the contents to simmer very gently 
by the side of the fire for several hours. When it has 
cooked for an hour, add sugar ‘and favouring to taste. 
When it is soft and creamy, pour into a thickly buttered 
pie dish, and brown quickly in the oven. Lovers of rice 
pudding who have once had a sample of this recipe will 


reject a plainly baked rice in the future. 


Cocoa from the nibs, makes a drink that I think 
you will like, though at. first you may 

-think it has a peculiar flavour, the taste for which has 
sometimes to be acquired. Take two ounces, crush 

them and soak in a quart of cold water for a few-hours, 
then boil very gently in an enamelled sauce-pan for five or 

six hours. but not fast enough to let it waste. Take off the 
fat which rises to the surface when cold, and then 
reheut and serve in a hot earthenware tea-pot. It is 
best to keep a special vessel for this pu and there 
is really nothing better than the, fireproof ware. If you 
find these proportions too strong, use a second quantity 
of water on the cocoa, and mix the two boilings together 
for use. (Reply to JANET.) 


; „ Scald the large lobe of a calf's 

Mock Duch. liver; when cold, lard it with 
strips of unsmoked bacon on one side only. Fry two 
onions in a stewpan in an ounce of dripping, put the 
liver in it, nearly cover with water or stock, add a table · 
spoonfnl of chopped enge, which has been previously 

| scalded, two green onions, and three rashers of pork, 
and pepper and simmer till tender, probably about two 

hours. Pour off the liquor. remove all fat from it- 
surface, thicken it-with flour, add a few drops of brown 

colouring, place the meat on a dish, trimming it a+ 

much us possible to resemble a duck, pour some of the 

tasted aud liked so much. 

(Reply to L. N. T.) 

Pull page inside, page of matter, either 

white paper or and or rd rage of cover. or 


80 


gravy over, and serve the re · 
mainder in a tureen. This A ? 
ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


is evidently the dish you 
Single column, per inch, insertion . 42 0 C 


cold water, boil them with the cover off th i \ woe owe „% 100 0 0 

y married? It so, get this quurt of water, with a small chip of sala, & ag of mat eee ” „ « = Se 0 

, week's HOME NOTES; it | mint, a large handful of spinach, two green onions and b edna Me 5 5 is 3 5 
contains something of special , | dessertspeonful of salt. When tender drain and press Tenn page „ 5 „ 13 

a || through a sieve, add the purce to u pint and a half of Front page , 75 2 120 0 © 


| 
hf : interest for you. 


5 . ee which Spa ounce of fresh butter is | 
“ud || dissolved, add n lump of sugar. another sprig of mint | i 4 : 

Ra e NOTES 3 WAS THE FIRST. and a small piece of glaze. Take out ebe mint, put in 15 B the . 975 . oer ger 

HOME NOTES” IS STILL THE FOREMOST. § | Some tender yeas, add a little cream, make very hot e fo: other ee e e, All romtucnwicetioua valle 4 

= - — ve" 


ij and serve. u · l. I. to the Advertisement Maagers Pe „ Weekla FK. 
d verre ee e eo ae 


on 
Au spaces above oue-tenth of a page are charged at per page vate. 
Series disconnt: 5 er 3 13, 10 for BK, 15 for 52 inse-tions. 
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THE SWALLOW 


6 eee LENT 


THE BEST MAKERS oF T OSCO’ COSTUMES 


OF HAND CAMERAS. 


5 6 tes, 1 by 2 . . 82 | For 33 platens A by 2 22 2 28 
i 2 at sf ‘ sof 35 - 4457 1 ttereoscopic 5 
For 3 cit flat films, „ 4% „ al by 3}, with E. R. 
Lens, and Focussing Arrange- 
1 50 / = ment 05 see ove — 


1 NY . Catalogue, ts. post free. 
Manufacturers of PLATES, PAPERS, FILMS, & all PHOTO MATERIALS, 


MARION & Eo., 22 & 23 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 


Des gn No. 137. 5 6. 


I- the new and ape 
| Skirt fer tbe i 
Tailor-eut A 2 
fulness and inverted pleats at ek. 
The e plenty are liced upat the tep 
with %u and twelve pretts faney 
battens. The suwat ets 1 uy 
| teelire Centume gk 
Mae in the creer! 
or Speeialite N. 5 . 
courriage, . Cf.. 


DBLICrovUs 
Don't buy a 15 5 Ld ply 8 it is cheap. Don't buy it ; You wanta delicious and de' I:ate flavour? Very well then. b iy 
tecuuse your cl things. Don’t buy it because | Chivers’ Jellies, because they ure flavoured with ripe fruit ji ic . 
your neighbour — 117 neal Tant # Jelly because it 2 wholesome, | prepared from fresh fruit. 
-urishing, and digestible, then buy vers’ Gold Medal Jellies. 


. I . B AND FACTORY. f PATTERNS & SKETCHES 
: 

: _THE _TWENTY. FIFTH ANNIVERSARY. g 5 1 POST FREE. 8 

COMMENTS OF THE. PRESS. THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL.—“ Chivers’ J.: have become a 


F ' Design No. 4. Half-a-Guinea. 
heuschold word. It any of our readers Lave nat tri-d them they Design No. 97. Half a- rinea. — pine sae! 
HOME NOTES." The fruit ts botled in huge cunldrons, which | can be confidently recommended to do ss, as they ure perfec = : Wesiein: No. site w truly mervellons :erention, 


absolute und pleusant to lam at an the table, Design xa. ie tho t and fashionable | ume it stunds unrivalled in paint of 

. The exquisite dxiltully — in regard to flavour that they requtre no skill Cnestertield Coat & ele teem 8 Hae stale “id un LH- 822 

ae ons — ‘Cos- 

E rn thems,” (at. with vevet cdlar. und fall. well-made . . tumo of the Season. It ix produced im the 


4 FREES PLE will ve * vane t of a letter or addressed t> 8. Chi & Gons’ Fru t 
A ta Factory, Histon, EIA. N Mad 


7 ‘mention Pearson's W Skirt. This smart Costume is made in the excellent Venetian Oloth or in the 


+Month-faced Venetian Cloth, ur is: fj cialite Serge two grand cloths unsur- 
the famous ite Serge fr 10 86. extra. in sending „nder. -e give passed for wear und durability. it isa Velvet- 
Costume complete: cariiage poid, . measurement ronud bust ‘under trimmed Co tume, with bodice und sleeves 
exten. 3 atone can be bud ter anus, Wal-. and length I kirt in lined. It has a pretty pleated front, and 
8 6, carringe. 3d „ur- in either cloth © front. Ladies ure invited t-cailand fits tight ty the figure. The Skirt 1. cut full 
are: Black, Navy, Electti:, Blue Grev,  inepect deeds at our Shew. Rens, und well made. Truly marvellous value, and 
Myrtle, Brown, mn. Bronze-Gren, 17 Roseok Sur. %% t N Lase, only 106, Cestime complete; carriage 
Moss, Dark Grey, Purpiv. Ec. Gl extra. The Skirt alone, 8/6; carr., 6d. extra. 


3 11 Our NEW ILLUSTRATED SKETCH BOOK 
for the SUMMER SEASON contains a 
A Special Line in LADIES’ COSTUME number of the Latest Designs in COS- 


32% %%% %% %%% %%% 


SKIRTS in Black and Navy Serge, lined TUMES, JACKETS, CAPES, BLOUSES, 
throughout. Price only 3,11. Carriage, SHIRTS, UNDERSKIRTS, &c., Sent Post 
54. Free on Application, 


8 
Masows wih LN 


Business Hours-9 to 6. Saturdays 9 to 1. Please mention Pearson's Weekly.“ 
BANKERS: | ONDON AND COUNTY, ALDERSUATE DUREET: LONDON, E. C. 


e ALLEN FOSTER & Co., 


— reputation. The London Manufacturers, 17 ROSCOE STREET, GOLDEN LANE, LONDON, E. c. 
wane H. MYBRS. 


SMOKE THE „ 


Silver Watch, or 
. Every Competitor gets one. 


Won't You 7 


VARICOC E LE Every man suffering from Varicocele and the 
allied troubles should send for Treatise, 
describing their Causes, Syimptome, Results, and successful ard Painless Treatment with. 


EXTRACT OF HERBS. BACCONISTS out surgical operation, or the use of ctmbersome krasses and. electrical appliances. 


6° BOTTLE MAKES 8 GALLONS 3] Masta Parent Pr Ce Sher — ill Be pee, beste oak free, three stimp-. P. T. 7, Southampton Row, 


wow-wroxicaTing BEER. ?| Have Your Summer 
Holiday Free. 


producible, 


IMITATED but NOT EQUALLED. 
Of an Chemists and Stores. Also t y. Mason's 


d Muson'’s Coffer Exsence. 
Ramp’ e Fee of either Of abave Post FREE 


for Nl. 1 assorted, : Three, nssorted, 
AND 


. Sd. Tus, WANTED. 
SEND THE COUPONS 
safe toy for children. WRITB TO-DAY fr 


e An Ltd, Park Lane, 


‘Wm. B. Peck & Co..6 Bradford Ave., London LIWERPOOL. 
_ 


“NEW MATTRESS 


Te MMPERVIOU3 TO DAMP. VERMINPROOF. 


TO-DAY! 


SOSSHSSSSSSSSOSHSSHOSSHSOSSOOOOSOSOOSD 


%%. 


“THE 
FACTS 
IN A 
NUTSHELL § 


do H. SAMUEL'S 
Watches — commant 
the ‘ 


LARCEST SALE 
IN THE WORLD? 
To put the facts ina 

Nutshell 
H. SAMUEL'S 
WATCHES 
are: 


(1) In wear iv EVERY 
CLIMATE. 


0 SeUND, AGCURATE. SURET 
e ea WEE TRIALS, The ran 
(hy) Supplied upon e bul 


mount returned if dissat fe J. 


“ATLAS” 85 WacuiveS9™ pon CERTAIN SATISFACTION 


for one h 01 
Bent 07 1 95 


ASK for ani 
Insist UPON 


DAISY 


CENTURY 
AIR RIFLE. 


Estreme length Win. 
Weight 2. bs. 
Shoots B. B. het cr darts with 
sufficient force to kill birds, rats, eto. 
at Wit. Useful & Amusing for edults, vet a 


INFLUENZA TONIC! 
ARMBRECHT 


200 Al 


in 
Hundreds 
Every Day. 


are in- 
cores 
N 0 | DE BT 


Furchasers piy the owes 
ce au are f 


(5) Fitted with H. Samuel! Jesty: hew improve, 


— fry rad proteted hy WER MAJESTY'S ROYAL LETTERS 
Slee; ani 3 STERILISED. batenr. and only to be obta ned wef Same el N 
DE Ly SANITARY MATTRESS. atches, 

VITALIT SS 


UMLAUNDRIED 
WHITE SHIRTS 


ED — 


PRICES 0% Supplied with HAN SOME PRESENTS ADDED FREE. 


"AONE 2ſt. 6in 26/10, 3ft. 32 3, Sft. 8 in. 37 7, 


H. Samuel's Celthrat. sb 66 L 
A FOB FO Stinigit from the Needle, [|| 4ft. 48. 4M. Gin, 46 4. Sit. 539. [= Fine jeweiled moveine ACME” Watch. 
FATIGUS. wit’) removable aa: up unn dust * PROTECTIVE’ CAF. In SOLID 
1 Pint Bottle STERiINC SILVER (ares, stamped. ‘The Lady's size ix richly 
Post Free; eerie and has an elegant enamel dial, plain or tinted as preferred. ( of. en 
48 - per dos. Beschines 2 ad fe an harged at retail shops for inferior produ: tions. 


Sa NA been es r WARRANTED FOR ö YEARS. aie applic] complete with hey, instructions aud H. Samuel's 


Penny” Stampa to 0 E to 15 Alu e Wii ie HAN DSONE F REE REWARD 2 U 1 
* or fron each sn. 1. 
Desk E ” 1 5 T N 5 
The * DeFIANCE. — Lee i Beautiful Black Sprinzy Patent Hair, Shh : aa N Ww EXPL ANATORY. vol fay containing over 


Q equal in durability to the Best Horsehair 
or aE r eden at one half the price. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE OF OUR PATENT HAIR. 
May be had of all Stuns aud Fu, vai 7 

— Whew oreleri te, size tt dealers theenghout th: (anten. or Ae 
— yo. fed ney whether to bett. back oF at. 25 ‘nth c — tu ve (Cash with Order) : 
IMITATIONS. EW & menen, Manufacturers.||| THE SANITARY MATTRESS Co. lid., 


Dert. F. 161 SAUCHTEHALL ST.. GLASGOW. 11 London Street. London. B.C. 
Lert et ACA, Font 


an, WHOLE illustrate! atches, 6 . Ke. aaa 
„Ark, Cutlery, & 118 prices. Also HU 3 of kart PRESENT 


rom arts ef the world, « ‘ win et “raf AS. . SAVE 1 
to purchasers, ‘This hook cunbles REWD VERS * SA’ on ir. bie ore 
retuil shop prices, aud is sent ty any wldress oa application ve und POST FREE. 


REMEMBE ?, W. ing ou re lit means liel prices aed third rete ce. Hug ang from 


M. SAMUEL HAB MANCHESTER. 


—— 


* * 
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J. C. is a soldier who takes objection to the statement HAROlp.— Tes, the two fortunate competitors who 
* 0 U PO 7 THE Q VESTI ON recently made, that people tho live on rice diet are divided the £1,000 Prize sent part of their winnings 
. deficient in physical power. In support of this asser- | tothe F.A.F. One forwarded u cheque for £20 and 
=e WE D 0 THE RE ST 5 tion, he tells me, that while in India, his battery was | the other a postal order for ten shillings. I regret to 
sent 400 miles to quell a disturbance. Although the say that the generous donor of the larger amount does 
British were mounted, the native followers used to not want his name divulged. 
leave the camp the same time as the battery, and | J. W. S., who is: proprietor of a hotel, was so tified 
arrive at the next simultaneously; yet all they ate with the photograph of the young indy vt ing for 
wus rice. As for their pluck ; well, a horse trod on a contributions on account of the F.A.F., which 
Sikh's naked foot. and cut the little toe clean off, and | appeared in last. month's Pearson's MaGazineE, that 
the nian picked it up and marched tg the hospital, he cut it out and stuck it on the wall in his smoking- 
about a mile and a half wway. What tter show of room, over a money-box. Within a short time half- 
nerve could you want? 55 b a .erown had Leen collected. and this my correspondent 
WorRIeED comes to me in connection with one aspect | forwards. 


of the dress question. Some time ago,” he writes. | Ir you feel that you cannot afford to send along « 
“ you published an article about * well-groomed men. | — subscription to the F. A. F., you can, at least,-afford 
with which I quite agreed. Now. it is my lot to work to buy a bar of Jeyes’ “Fresh Air Soap” for 244. 
in a shop where dust is abundant, circular saw are | By doing so yon will have contributed to the F. A. F. 
5 fine ogg e taeend an one J pean Ro much, ine but 55 1 
are other causes that go to make you un reads these lines were to purcl:as: a bar of this soap 
presen ee 3 pe eae oul! y 1 e the agyregate number of farthings would be coloasal 
5 . 5 e 1 
3 cask and brush m 8 leaving the | Amount Previously Acknowledged, £811 5s. 34d. 
shop, whereas the others clear out at once. For this 1 ta 1 Bie M e (Cock) IA Cte 
I ay called a dandy. When I try to explain, Tam nondum Londoners, 18. 6d. ; Postman and Assistant, 1r,; Fanny and 
told that I want to be above my position, that | Akan. Titel 5s. 101; Chief Engineer's Staff, United Alkali Cen- 
auch men as we are can't be expected to look Fosber O. Ken (Widnes), 100.5, Wightman School Brod. E. 1 = 
3 and in ruee. that n 35 1 2s Filley, Junior, Se: Baller, 10%. 5 K Jobnscw, %4,; Firemian, f, K. 
18. our clo as * wi ju as 0 .; 5 ourt, . os eS . 125 . os, . ; a] 
the next day, and that continual brushing wears them Tolgon, io. Anon., 28. d.; Anon., Is. Ed.; Mrs. B., 2 Hy 2 8 
out all the sooner. So I am continually chaffed, | £1; A. zu -W. te.; 3 A. Ehrenfest, 1€s.; N. V., 1s. 6d.; T. F. 
and have a lively time.’ I advise you to Trever, 58.: F. 51 1 Ad.: A Poor Map, ls, Gel Essex, ‘'s. ed.: 
continue your present course. Although it is not | es. (d.; W. S. and E. T. G., 48.; A Well-Wisher, TI.; F. H. G., 28.: 
always wise to judge by appearances, a good deal may N Frome, 12s. ; Eileen; 58. 1 = Loving Memory of Frank, “s. ; 
bo detail 1 2 Pie mae 15 Bette 1 8 2 10. 7 8. K. E., G. F. Cato and others, Se. 3d 
o details ress. man who i .; Mrs 108, ; 8. R. B. C. Se. J.: 
15 0 poner 5 — 1 East Dulwich, N. 
ing foppish—and looks as if be took some | Cott:n, tor. 10x. Weston-Super-Mare, 1s. Gd. ; „ . Cd. 
pride in himself. is usually aconscientious person and | Pendennis, 10s ; Realers of Feathered World, £8 2. ; T. Corlett, 5s. ; 
S good worker, und 2 . 15 ice promotion ican S. Jie a 8 e BP he oh, . bey A. 
the time comes. Such an individual generally Smeed, 2s, Cl. ; B. Shin man, 28. 6d. ; Runelagh (Dublin), 1s. : 
the capacity requisite for a higher post; it is the one | Nellie Burme, 2s.; Lunette, l 1 . Nr valet 
ee is e or who W who one oar Jack and Jeanie McKenzie) 1, s64.; Homer, 10s. ; 5 T., 9d. ; Kate and 
loubts. In any case, it is certainly an advantage to 1 » EB. Schwager, Ss. + Derry 1 
be clean, and you should take no notice of the chaff. — = C. eien Hardman, 220 * 3 2. 
ANENT the article on “ Jewels Set in the Human Body,” Chrte Tage and 9 Canine, Se. ; A, Davies, 25. . 15 . 


4 . ilie Brown, 2s. 6d.; M. S. and D. J. 
ELSIE writes: 3e.; F. Jackson, £1; Mrs. Singers-Bigged, Ss. @d.; Mokey, 3s.; Edin- 


„ N 
A gentleman who was confined to the house aud deburred from burgh, 78. 64.; Rev. R. H. O. Bankes, 7s. — Aucn., 48. Ed.: Anon., 


roriety, found interest and pleasure in the following: he had a Forli, e Anon., is.; Fits and Elsie * 
; Mis F. Dono Miss L. Debenham, dd 5 


A WEEK or two ago I stated on this page that P. V. 
was an authority on agricultural matters. I then went 
on to refer to a cow as“ he.’ It appears from the 
mass of correspondence I have received upon this 
subject that this statement is generally considered to 
be incorrect. The majority of people who have 
troubled to write me. however, are labouring under 
the impression that u cow is not u bull. Nee in 
this matter they ure entirely wrong. which perhaps 
may be accounted for that they ure not authorities 
on agricultural matters. Just at the moment I have 
not time to prove that a cow is a bull, but I am 
willing to pay my readers to the extent of a solid 
silver pencil-case, and twenty penknives for this 

roof. Possibly you may know how to prove that a 
azy dog is u piece of blotting- paper. It is done in 
the following fashion: A luzy dog is « slow pup, d 
slope-up is an inclined plane, au iuk-lined plane is a 
piece of blotting-paper. I want readers to show, in a 
similar fashion, that a coe is a bull. Competitors for 
it should write their attempts ou a post-card. and 
addy-as them to the Ma.e Cow Epitor,” to reach 
here not later than Monday. June 12th. 

J. J. O. H. aske if I can tell him what gave rise to the 
deep-rooted belief amongst certuin. peor that it is 
dangerous to bathe or go boating on hit-Sunday or 
Whit-Monday I must confess my ignor- 
ance of the superstition. If any other correspondent 
has heard of it I shall be glad to hear what explana- 
tion he can give for the belief. 


Gavtots is a French reader of P. ., and an admirer of 
Britain and Britons generally, which is ; but he 
has a small grievance aguinst the Briton and the 
English language. He says: “Why do you always 
write foreign with a emall‘f'? When I have to 
write such u sentence as We deul in all goods, whether 
British or foreign, I am struck by the fact that the 
word that refers to yourselves bas a capital letter, and 
the word that includes everybody else has » small one. 
My friends say that it shows the arrogance of your 
countrymen, and when you consider the word 
Colonial it certainly gives colour to the assertion. 
That word has no more right to a capital letter than 
has ‘ foreign,’ yet it is quite customary to put a big 
Chen it refers to your own colonies. Now, why 
not write Foreign? 1 corre - 
spondent must surely understand that our grammar 
is responsible for this state of things, yet there 
js reason in his suggestion. If we had a literary or 
grammatical Parliament like the French Academy, 
this isa point that might be submitted to its members; 
but as we do not possess such a body, there is nothing 
for it save to * the question before the millions 
who read P.. 

d. N.—Snowdrops and crocuses are best left in the 
earth to die a natural death and come up again next 

ring, as snowdrops especially do not like their roots 

to be divided. yacinths which have flowered in 

glasses or pou the first year may, when turned 
1 


f 
az 
4 
* 
2 
2 


star-sha piece of gold of delicate workmanship prepared, in | 5s.; M 
the middle of which a diamond was set. surrounded by a circle of 
small rubies. A screw-pin attached to the under side was pushed 


van. 41: 


. L. 
2 Please. Js. 6d. ; Elsie Conier, 14s.; A Country Lassie, 3s.; Anon, 
through a l ole previo: y pierced in the middle of bis cheek ; it 6d. Ce 15 Ca * mio .; ager 3 1s. 6a. ; 7 — 
was held secure! by a flat dise of gold screwed on the pin end | J. I. W., Gl.; Mrs. Langford Symes, te.; Little Olive Downes 
inside his mouth. A similar jewel adorued his other cheek. | Cash, od.: Giles, d.; Auctioneer, 2s. ; Miss Rogers, 1s. Gd. 


Most people would have been satisticd with this, but not so this a 

1 15 W same in W there 5 ae Cotes: 

repose, the cheeks were drawn together by u fier r gold chain, | ¢1 Os, Cl.; H. H. I. tt, 58.; Em és of Hunt, Barr: 5 

which stretched tightly across the mouth from 115 to pla“ e. ae „ per 8. Martin, 2. GA. : 2305 elgg ey . greg 

which stretched Figen the middle, and 59 could be loosened | We N : i “3 

during meals: at all other t mes, however, his wife in-ists on the | £6¢s.; G. Parnes, &.; . Works, 50 2 5 1401 £1; E. and 

chain being tight, so he must sit and chew his bit. 3 is 7d. A Few G ends. 

T. A., having feed the nek this month’s Roya. (Bouton), 25 . ** Dozsles "1s. Cd. 94 
MAdAzixE. Women o Wear Trousers and Men . Webb. inson, Ol. . n ; 

„ 2 abe A ” Webb, 1s, Gd.; E. Strand, £1 152. C 1 J. E. 5 

Who Wear Petticoats, thinks that his fellow readers 21 Os Ad.; Mre, Fred E. ‘Weatherby, 155 ry vam = Swatheridge 
may be pleased to hear that there is living in Kirkintil- Ie. Low Stratford; 128; 6d; 


ow Stratford: ; a. Ae 10s. Constance Carter, 
loch a man named Dan Cooper, who all his life has worn ro 3 — School, 7s. 6d.; Mise F. d 2s, . 


$ 


low and faded, be taken out, shaken free of earth petticoats, and who is known locally as Petticoat Dan. H. Parker, 18, Gordon Stewart, 4s.; Members of Northe:n Hospital 
4 the roots, and placed in a dry greenhouse or — 80 far as I know, this is the only man in 1 ye 5 Mee NG. e — 8 3 Sympathy at 2 
cupboard, and the following year planted in the Great Britain who wears petticoats in public. Ite 61,1 8-4, Heed, Pe. A Albort Pritt, 2s. 54. ; Shaft Inspect 2 
garden: but hyacinths never bear such fine flowers | there is another, I should like to hear of him. nel. lebten Bes El 0s. id., E. 8. Teich som, Yo — ps 
again after the first time. Post.—In certain parts of Sweden, where. the most | Vickers. Sons and Maxims, Gauge syartment, per A. Buck, 10 3 1. 
M. K. ie a lady who takes objection to the title of P..] sbsolute confidence is reposed in the honesty of the | Rush, 4%. 7.:'C; Bain. is. tt itt Macer Company, Liverpool, 10s. 
on this page. Her argument is, that although the people, a very informal postage system is in vogue. | W. Scholes, 100; bien. roll, 28. 2d.; A Mart.n, 3e. 1d. ; on 
rest of the paper is my own, the correspondence page As the mail steamer reaches a landing rece a Maguard, Woe. os Arn dack. 11 
lelongs to my readers. f course, of | man goes ashore with the letters, which he places in | Rod) fie) F. Hi. Spicer ide A. C Prior, Se. 84.; — 
course. I grant you that this page would be blank, an unlocked box on the pier. Then the passer-by 1 | 3 . eg eh 2 at Sidmouth. 
but for my l friend, the correspondent. At the who expects a letter opens the box, turns over the | f- IId. A.W. Nitech, 13s. 6d. t 3 


letters, and selects his own, unquestioned by anyone. Semin Mac. Ti . 2 Meat 5 Mamie, a £1 86. 

“Ig there really such a thing as fate? asks P. H. Dora Pennington, 10s. ; G. Drinkwater — M. „ 10. 5 
“All my life 1 have worked hard, tried hard, and J, Reber, be. K. Spester, E.. l. 1B . Ede, . H. k. A, 
watched for opportunities, but here I am at the age | *. Relia le Picnic, 11s, 


same time, I think that I am responsible for—well, 
well, we will let that pass. 

HovseKEEPER.—A oe oop way to cool the temperature 
of any room during hot weather is to hang a sheet or 


anket down outside windows upon which the sun of thirty-five very little further than the point from Grand P.W. Total, £921 14s, 934. 
may be shining. This sheet is wet, and the evapora- which I started. 1 think it must be my fate not to — 8 
tion of the water produces a deliciously cool apart- ton. So many well-known men believed in fate. POSTAL RATES. 


ee 4 = read, hit a fatalist, and I am „„ 
assu at a prominen journalist—a successful 

man—firmly believes in 1. — This is a Name of Publication. ieee Half Year |3 Moutlis 
subject that has been debated times out of number, 

but would its solution really help you? If you were 


ment. The skeet is kept damp by having a vessel 
witk water above the top of it outside, and a piece of 
tlanuel arranged to form a ape and , touching 
several portions of the sheet. The water gradually 
einge ies out of the vessel, and may be replenished if 


„ . . D. 8. D. 

ow esary. The window is, of course, open. assured that you were destined not to on, would it 2 4 4 a? 

2 ary FF pen make you a0 phe he pet eS a discontinue 3 3 3 8 

al ‘ort, an right! toss chance for which you 

WE WANT YOU ALL have waited so long. It is surely better to haps on 4 5 4 4 8 
to read the grand new serial story recently started in and strive than to give up, even though you were eo; 46 23 
Pastimes entitled, “For the Term of his Natural never to succeed, which I do not believe will be the 0 26 3 
Lite. Many years ago this novel ran through the case. “Fate” is sometimes a useful excuse for the 6 = —— 
pages of P.W.—years ago, when we were all younger 6 — — 


indolent: it covers a multitude of „ By 


than we are now, and when the circulation was not it they explain their own failure and e 

ay large. Since “ For the Term of his Natural Life” ze f you must believe in it, then make . ALL POST FREE. 

> -muienced in Pastimes the sale of that paper has| mind that it is your fate to keep on trying; you'll Offices: Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

Voutled, but even this does not satisfy us. We want | find that better than giving up in despair. Registered Telegraphic Address— 

more readers. To that end, if any of you will send | A Pewxy Susscrrser appeals to all baldheaded people “Humovursous, Lonnox.” 

ns b post-ard we will send, you, the, last two | to subscribe to the Fresu Arm Fuxp on the . e, (at Lat Fn Fay Meer ar edad wig 

numbers of Pas ree and post 80 need Adelaide ‘liom i sf 
on may read this story from the pe er should d ~ woe ites aa Rag eer 5 . Street). 2 ä 


7 p ae oat bale Bega terre: = — 
anyhow, a “ca send it to us asking f. 
the two last Ander of Pastimrs, 5 


CCT 
tions to the F. A. F. for making the hair grow. Try | Sana cad Pede ty . Ares Puansow l at Pesreon’ 
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INFANTS — iNVALIDS. : 8 

4 31699 Price Lista Free. 

VERY ou et ano PALATABLE. wonderful wi 
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ALSO INVALUABLE FOR BAGIES IN THE TIME OF WEANING. 
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WATSON’S MATCHLESS CLEANSsER 


Largest weight 1-Ib. I. S in the World, and has proved itself to 
mone Sale of fee one of the BEST Soaps ever used- 5 
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PRIZE SCHEME 


For JULY and OCTOBER, 1899. 
WATSON’S MATCHLESS CLEANSER 


16,000 — £8,898 4. 


LIST OF — 


1 Cash Prize of £100 * £100 0 © 600 Ladies’ Umbrellas,value 158. each @4 @0e 
2 Cash Prises of 28each . 100 2 O 600 Cash value 10s. each 22 2 2 
value 2% acbb. 200 2 2 300 Ladies Um' lee J ech 1210 @ 
Teen . 160 © 1,80 Cash Prises of 58. cnch 238 © 0 
8 Prizes of £20each 4... 70 2,00 Boxes of our famous “ Nubolic Soap,“ 
10 value each .. 2089 0 © in fancy bones, containing iA 
16 Prises of £10 each — 3 2 3 sense, ween pee 408 0 8 
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Ten, pegentast Ruta. CAMP PIES, POTTED MEATS, a n e PASTE. 
SRY TERM FOR SANDWICERS. | - Mample Fate post free, 64. 


A really Superior Sauce: WACONOCHIE'S CXUTWEY RELISH! Avaluable aid to Digestion. 
ane DIR 138 en e . 
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